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FALL AND WINTER STREET SUITS.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS.—[Sez next Pace. | 
Fig. 1.—Frencu Sacque, AND DeEMI-TRAINED SKIRT WITH Fig. 2.—Enerisu Currass, OvER-SkirtT wiTH POCKETS, Fig. 3.—Frencn Sacqgue, AND DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT WITH 
Pieatep Bacx.—Front.—{See Fig: 3.] AND WALKING SKIRT. Pieatepd Bacx.—Backx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


[Cut Paper Patterns of Figs. 1 and 3, French Sacque, on“ a apg naw Skirt with Pleated Back, and of Fig. 2, English Cuirass, Over-Skirt with Pockets, and Walking Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 
to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty- -five Cents each.) 
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Fall and Winter Street Suits. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
See illustration on first page. 
N compliance with numerous requests from 
our readers we publish herewith cut paper 
patterns of two elegant street suits, which com- 
prise the newest and most popular features of 
the season. ‘These suits are copied from Paris 
models just imported, and furnished us by the 
kindness of Messrs. Arnold, Constable, & Co. 
For the demi-trained skirt with the new pleated 
back, which supersedes the flounces so long in 
vogue, we have to thank Messrs. Wilson & Greig. 
For a full description of these suits see the New 
York Fashions article. 








DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN 
OF FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT WITH PLHATED BACK. 

Tris suit comprises two garments—French 
sacque, and demi-trained skirt with pleated back. 

Frencu Sacque.—This pattern is in seven 
pieces—front, back, sleeve, cuff, collar, pocket, 
and pocket flap. ‘The parts are notched to pre- 
vert mistakes in putting the pattern together. 
‘The perforations show where to baste the shoul- 
der and under-arm seams, where to place the 
pocket, and to sew on the pocket flap over the 
breast pocket; those in the sleeve at the top 
show the size and form of the under part. The 
edges of the different parts of the pattern that 

_ are not perforated have one-quarter of an inch 

allowed for seams. Cut the front with the lon- 
gest straight edge laid on the edge of the goods. 
The notches at the top and bottom shéw the 
middle of the front. ‘The right front overlaps 
the left about two inches, and is closed down the 
entire length with six buttons on each side and 
loops. Cut the standing collar bias of the goods, 
without a seam in‘the back, to give the right 
spring in the neck, and sew on according to the 
notches, The back is fitted by the French back, 
with a seam down the middle. ‘The sleeve is 
finished by a deep cuff, ornamented with two 
loops and buttons corresponding with those on 
the front. ‘The bottom of the garment, up the 
front, and each side of the middle seam in the 
back, is trimmed with velvet cut on the bias, the 
width on the bottom being cut six inches, up the 
front five inches, and from the neck down each 
side of the seam in the back two inches. The 
collar, cuffs, pocket, and pocket flap are made of 
velvet. ‘The edge of the sacque is finished with 
a deep fringe. Place the longest seam of the 
sleeve to the notch in the back part of the arm- 
hole, and hold the sleeve toward you when sew- 
ing it in. An outlet of an inch is allowed for 
the perforated seams. Baste up, and try on 
wrong side out, and if alteration is needed, take 
up more or less in the seams. If the sleeves are 
too long or too short, take from or add to the 
top and bottom the quantity required, always 
keeping the same shape. 

Quantity of material, for medium-sized person, 
27 inches wide, 354 yards. 

Fringe, 134 yards. 

Velvet, 24 inches wide, 114 yards. : 

DeMI-TRAINED SKIRT WITH PLEATED BACK. 
—This pattern is in four pieces—front, two side 
gores, and straight breadth for the back. Cut the 
front and back with the longest straight edges 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut 
two pieces each like the pattern given of the side 
gores. Put the pattern together by the notches. 
The back breadth, which is a yard wide, is 
laid in a large box-pleat in the centre, with two 
side pleats on each side. Fold the pleats ac- 
cording to the notches at the top, the edge of 
the first side pleat being placed even with the 
notch at the top of the side gore, about one inch 
back of the second seam. Lay the pleats in the 
line of holes near the bottom of the breadth, 
placing three holes evenly togethér for each 
pleat. These perforations are only given to ar- 
range the pleats even, Three tapes are sewed 
across the pleats on the under side, holding them 
in place—the first tape over the line of perfora- 
tions, the other two an equal distance apart, be- 
tween that and the belt. Sew the skirt plainly 
to the belt. A quarter of an inch is allowed for 
all seams. 

Quantity of material, for medium-sized person, 
27 inches wide, 81¢ yards. 

Quantity of material for ruffles, 7 yards. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN 
OF ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT. 

Tris suit comprises three articles—English 
cuirass, over-skirt with pockets, and walking 
skirt. 

Encoutsu Currass.—This pattern is in six 
pieces—-front, back, side back, collar, sleeve, and 
cuff. The parts are notched to prevent mistakes 
in putting the pattern together. The perfora- 
tions show where to baste the seams and to take 
up the darts and cross basque seams; those in 
the sleeve at the top show the size and form of 
the under part. The edges of the different parts 
of the pattern that are not perforated have one- 

uarter of an inch allowed for seams. Cut the 
trout with the longest straight edge of the pat- 
tern laid lengthwise on the edge of the goods, 
The notches at the top and bottom show where 
to turn back for the bem. This garment is fit- 
ted with two darts and a cross basque seam on 
each side of the front. It is cut high in the 
neck, and is closed the entire length with but- 
tons and button-holes. The English back is fit- 
ted with side forms and a seam down the mid- 
die. The skirt part is shaped in a deep point, 
extending about ten inches below the waist line 
in the back. The sleeve is finished at the wrist 
by a deep cuff. Place the longest seam of the 
sleeve to the notch in the back part of the arm- 
hole, and hold the sleeve toward you when sew- 
ing it in. An outlet of an inch is allowed for 
the seams on the shoulder and under the arms, 








and a quarter of an inch for all others, The 
neck is finished with a plain collar of the mate- 
rial, without a seam in the centre of the back. 
Baste up, and try on wrong side out, and if al- 
teration is needed, take up more or less in the 
seams. If the sleeves are too long or too short, 
add to or take from the top and bottom the re- 
quired quantity, always keeping the same shape. 

Quantity of material, for medium-sized person, 
27 inches wide, 3 yards. . 

Over-Skirt witH Pocxers.—This pattern 
is in five pieces—front, two side gores, back 
breadth, and pocket. Cut the front and back 
with the longest straight edges Jaid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid seams, Cut two pieces 
each of the pattern given for the side gores and 
pocket. Put the seams together by the notches, 
Make thr. side pleats in the line of holes by 
placing the seven holes evenly together, with the 
pleats turning upward. Place the pocket on the 
skirt, bringing the two holes at the top even with 
the corresponding ones on the skirt, the bottom 
of the pocket extending over the three pleats, 
A line of three buttons over simulated button- 
holes finishes the lower part of the pocket. Place 
the two holes evenly together on each side of the 
middle of the back breadth to form the drapery. 
Gather the top of the back breadth and side 
gore, and join to the belt. 

Quantity of material, for medium-sized person, 
27 inches wide, 5 yards. 

WALKING Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, back, and two side gores. Cut 
the front and back with the longest straight edges 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Cut two pieces each of the pattern given for the 
side gores. A flounce ten inches deep, cut on 
the bias of the goods, is sewed on the bottom of 
the skirt. ‘Three rows of gathers, two inches 
from the top part of the flounce and sewed to the 
skirt in the line of gathers, form the heading. 

Quantity of material, for medium-sized person, 
27 inches wide, 6 yards. 

Extra for flounce, 3 yards. 
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&@ In the next Number of HarPEr’s 
WEEKLY will be commenced the publi- 
cation of WILKIE COoLLINs’s new and 
powerful Novel, entitled 


“THE LAW AND THE LADY.” 


It will be splendidly illustrated, and our 
readers will find it to be one of the most 
fascinating stories ever written by Mr. 
Cotuins. It will be continued about 
six months. 





&@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for October 3 was issued gra- 
tuitously an 

ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a full-page engraving of “A 
Water-Seller in the Streets of Cairo,” 
and an illustrated account of the recent 
Millennial Festivities in Iceland. 

An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
HarPEr’s WEEKLY for October 10. 





I Cut Paper Patterns of the two new and 
elegant Fall and Winter Suits illustrated on the 
first page of the present Number—the French 
Sacque, and Demi-trained Skirt with Pleated 
Back ; and the English Cuirass, Over-Skirt with 
Pockets, and Walking Skirt—are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents each. For Complete 
List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Adver- 
tisement on page 663. 





Ye Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large and varied assortment of full-sized 
patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of Suits 
Sor Boys and Girls of all ages ; Gentlemen's, La- 
dies’, and Children’s Lingerie; Ladies’ Fall and 
Winter Dresses and Wrappings; a complete 
Alphabet in White Embroidery ; Writing Cases, 
Card-Receivers, Monograms, Embroidery Pat- 
terns, etc., etc, ; with rich literary and artistic at- 
tractions. 





HERE AND THERE. 


HESE are the days when the great army 
of men and women begin to pour back 
into the city, and mountain and sea-side, 
and farm and country road, see themselves 
left to their old quietude for another six 
months, the dust to settle deeper in the one, 
and the tides to rise and fall, and the shad- 
ows to come and go, upon the others, with- 
out the greeting of poetical rapture or sen- 
timental rhapsody. Yet, for all that, not 
unwatched 
“The garden bongh shall sway, 
The tender blossom flutter down; 
Unloved that beech will gather brown, 
This maple burn itself away ;” 
for there will be left to survey them those 
eyes that have known them from childhood, 
and to which their beauty is so much a 
matter-of course that exclamation and re- 
mark concerning it are no more thought 





of than they would be concerning the com- 
mon air. And though it is a pleasure to 
have been ourselves in the midst of all the 
summer beauty of wood and wild, it is still 
another sort of pleasure to think that the 
spots where we have gleaned so much en- 
joyment in those. months are left to those 
who gave us of their hospitality — albeit 
for a price—and who cherish them as inte- 
gral parts of their home, and that they are 
not in our absence still garnering up their 
beauty for our summer use again, but are 
shedding it abroad over those who love it 
as a part of life. For though, as we know, 
the sea is a wonderful piece of splendor in 
the soft July and August days, when the 
colors of sunrise enamel it with rose and 
gold, or the moon swims up from the purple 
depths, yet they who are familiar with it 
in its winter weather, rimmed with frozen 
froth and icy boulder, find then as wonder- 
ful splendor in its glittering shield and as 
awful suggestion of infinity there. The 
mountains are delightful in their rolling 
mists and sun-smitten summits in the sum- 
mer-time ; but the mountaineer will tell you 
that we know nothing of their glory who 
do not see them when they shine in a sheet- 
ed glare of frost, and the huge black forests 
bend their boughs beneath their weight of 
snow. 

Nevertheless, the wild nature of hill and 
field is not every thing in this world; and 
they make a sad mistake who think human 
nature is not a more excelling study still. 
One could not live a wiser life than to spend 
half the year in the wilderness or on its 
confines studying the one, and the*second 
half in the heart of the town studying the 
other. Life constantly among objects that 
take on the color of our own cast of thought 
is apt to have an unhealthy effect upon the 
mind, for it can only strengthen every mood 
into morbidness; but life among our fellow 
men and women exerts a good friction upon 
those unfortunate peculiarities that hinder 
comfort in the end, rubs down our angles, 
accommodates our thoughts to facts, and 
our deeds to the general convenience; so 
that a wise mingling of both, one-half the 
year for action and one-half for reflection, 
must result in giving a proper self-poise and 
balance to the character. 

Thus, if we are glad when we see the 
town deserted at the blowing of the first 
signals of spring, we are just as glad to see 
the streets fill again with hale and well- 
browned people just as the leaves redden 
to the fall, meeting each other with cheer- 
ful and cordial welcomes, comparing notes 
as to past enjoyment and future intention, 
ready to take up work with a fresh zest, and 
to handle all the chances of life with better 
spirit for the relaxation from strait bonds. 

And if nature is very good, as originally 
pronounced, art also is as valuable in its in- 
terpretations of nature, in its assistance and 
enlargement, and nowhere but in cities can 
art be had in any approach to perfection. 
In cities, where there are galleries of paint- 
ing and sculpture to teach the absoluteness 
of beauty threugh all time ; where the drama 
holds the mirror up to the action of every 
day ; where architecture is under constant 
trial and advance, and now and then yields 
something that satisfies the heart’s desire ; 
where literature finds its distributing cen- 
tre; where emulation perpetually spurs, and 
ideas are perpetually kindling; where all 
existence, with its close contact, is reduced 
to science, and life itself becomes one phase 
of the development of art—there certainly 
will be found a stimulus that makes of man 
a very different thing from what he is un- 
der the slow rust of a stiller state. And 
thus it is with reason that we experience 
pleasure in beholding our streets and lect- 
ure-rooms and churches and parlors fill again 
with a contented crowd, who bring with 
them into the close air of the town the rude 
health and strength and will gained among 
the fresh breezes of farm and sea-side and 
hill-top. 








BOYS AND GIRLS. 


HE question of co-education, or the edu- 

cation of young men and young women 
together in the same institution, was the sub- 
ject_of some very interesting papers at the 
late meeting of the Educational Association 
at Detroit. Dr. E. H. Ciarke, of Boston, 
whose little work upon the subject, publish- 
ed last winter, has excited so much attention, 
renewed his assertion that the difference of 
sex, being fundamental, must be respected in 
the methods and circumstances of education, 
as every where else. And Professor ORTON, 
of Vassar College for girls, stated the results 
of four years’ observation in that institu- 
tion, and Professor HosMER his experience 
in “mixed” colleges, Professor ORTON’S ex- 
perience confirms the general view of Dr. 
CLARKE. Both are in favor of giving wom- 


en every opportunity of the highest educa- 
tion that they may desire; but both insist 
that the difference of sex presents practical 
difficulties to co-education which no theories 





and no rhetoric can remove. Professor Or- 
TON remarks certain moral and mental ehar- 
acteristics of women which, in his judgment, 
necessarily perplex co-education, Thus, in 
comparison with boys, he thinks that girls 
are feverishly impatient ; that they are cred- 
ulous; more observing, but less reflective ; 
imitative, but not inventive; and lacking 
in perseverance after they leave the school. 
The competition of a college in which young 
men are also pupils seems to him a sure 
source of grave evils; and he describes the 
aim of Vassar to be the graduation not of 
future authors, orators, lawyers, preachers, 
or sea-captains, but more truly womanly 
women, better sisters, wives, and mothers. 

Professor HosMER, speaking to the point 
which is usually that of chief inquiry upon 
the subject, says that some trouble in disci- 
pline arises at mixed colleges from the dif- 
ference of sex, as it does in the general dis- 
eipline of life, in which, however, the sexes 
seem to have been designed for co-operation 
and not for separation. Professor HOSMER 
is of opinion, however, that the result of co- 
education is morally advantageous to both 
sexes, and that, in view of the cost, a system 
of separate colleges for the sexes would be 
disastrous. Dr. CLARKE holds that the ob- 
ject of education for both sexes is the same, 
and that the physiological principle which 
should guide it is the same, but that the ap- 
plication of this principle to home, social, 
and school life is not the same: the same 
law, but diversity of application. The 
views of all these gentlemen will have great 
weight, because they are the results of 
knowledge and thoughtful observation. 
Those of Dr. CLARKE and Professor ORTON 
are to be specifically answered only by equal 
intelligence and candor. It is useless to say 
that they are opposed to co-education be- 
cause they are prejudiced. It might be as 
reasonably said that they are prejudiced be- 
cause they do not think that girls can com- 
pete with boys in athletic sports. Nor ought 
sensible women to feel that either gentleman 
belittles the sex because he does not think 
co-education desirable. On the contrary, 
both think that the higher the education 
the better; and-Dr. CLARKE expressly as- 
serts that as much brain is needed to gov- 
ern a household as to command a ship. 

But upon this subject, as upon so many 
others, we know no better law than liberty. 
Since the usual objection to co-education, 
namely, immorality, is wholly refuted by 
the experience of Antioch, Oberlin, the 
Michigan University, and other schools, and. 
is as applicable to every country academy 
as to a college, nothing can so surely settle 
the question as experiment. For plainly 
until the experiment is tried, that is, until 
there is perfect liberty of choice so far as 
express regulations are concerned, there 
will be constant doubt and agitation. In- 
deed, the logic of the position of the oppo- 
nents of equal liberty for women is curious- 
ly and constantly evaded by them. Their 
argument is that sex is a final fact which 
determines all the functions that women 
should discharge inhuman society. If that 
be so, there is one way, and only one, of as- 
certaining what those functions are, name- 
ly, a fair field of trial. The result then 
would be conclusive. But instead of this 
they insist that their theories and assertions 
in regard to these functions shall be accept- 
ed as a final settlement, and talk as if they 
had private and exclusive access to the Di- 
vine counsels, The consequence is an end- 
less and unsatisfactory debate. The oppo- 
nents of liberty do not trust their own as- 
sertions. If the fact of sex is final, why 
not trust it? Men are not restrained by 
law from encroaching upon the functions 
or sphere of women, Why are not wom- 
en equally unrestrained? Or, again, why 
should the fact of sex be so constantly pre- 
sented in the case of women and not of men ? 
The discussion is plainly not to be repress- 
ed, as is shown by the late article of Pro- 
fessor GOLDWIN SMITH in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, and that in the late number of the 
Westminster Review. 





a NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT WITH PLEATED BACK, 


HE suit represented by two figures on our 
first page (and of which a cut paper pattern 

is published) consists of the stylish new wrap 
called the French sacque, and the demi-trained 
skirt with a broad treble box-pleat down its en- 
tire back. An over-skirt is not needed with this 
trimmed skirt; a basque in simple cuirass shape 
should be used with the skirt in the house. The 
graceful French sacque is loose and ample, hang- 
ing straight down from the shoulders without 
curving in with the figure, and is much longer 
than the jackets worn last year. The back is 
in the simple French shape, consisting of but two 
pieces, without side bodies, and is not slashed, 
though ladies who wear large tournures find it 
necessary to leave the seam in the middle of the 
back open below the waist. The fronts are sin- 
gle-breasted, closed from top to bottom, and fin- 





ished by a standing collar, which must be very 
. 
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high, as it is now the fashion to”cover the neck 
up to the chin. The shoulders are very short, 
and the sleeves project above the armhole just as 
gentlemen’s coat sleeves do; these sleeves are coat 
shape, but very large. ‘The sacque from which 
our illustration is taken is of black matelassé 
silk, the new and fashionable fabric for fall and 
winter wraps. It resembles wadded quilted silk, 
is very thick and warm, and is especially desira- 
ble in the designs that look like the old-time bro- 
caded silks used for gentlemen’s vests. It is sin- 
gle width, and costs from $4 50 a yard upward. 
The border trimming is black velvet, also the col- 
lar, cuffs, pocket flaps, and the shaped piece down 
the middle of the back ; tassel fringe finishes the 
edge. Borders of rooks’ feathers, made of the 
tiny feathers fastened thickly on a band, are also 
used on matelassé sacques, while for midwinter 
a wide border of dark fur will be chosen; very 
plain matelassé sacques have the edges finished 
by several straight parallel rows of machine 
stitching that look like quilting. Jet and lace 
are considered too light for trimming this heavy 
fabric. Cashmere and cloth sacques made by 
this pattern are trimmed with repped silk, ‘Titan 
braid studded with jet, jet galloon, jet fringe, and 
beaded yak lace. ‘The popular trimming of the 
season, we have already said, is many lengthwise 
rows of braid on the body of the sacque, and hor- 
izontal rows on the sleeves. A thin silk lining 
is used in all wraps; instead of wadding and 
quilting jackets it is now more customary to use 
an interlining of flannel, or else to omit a heavy 
lining, and for greater warmth wear a sleeveless 
jacket or sontag of knitted wool or else of quilt- 
ed silk underneath the wrap. 

The demi-trained skirt of black silk worn 
with this sacque has the box-pleated back in fa- 
vor this season. ‘This is a, deeply folded triple 
pleat, with the centre box-pleat about an eighth 
of a yard wide for skirts worn by ladies of me- 
dium height. The pleating occupies the space 
hitherto given to a plain back breadth, and is 
lapped on the belt almost to the second side seam. 
The back breadth of which this pleat is made is 
a yard wide; hence when narrow fabrics are used 
something more than a single breadth is required. 
This yard-wide back is first lined with stiff foun- 
dation, then faced and bound. ‘The pleat is then 
folded, and to keep it in place rows of tape are 
sewed across underneath it, the lowest row being 
about half a yard from the edge. When prop- 
erly arranged the pleat will be well defined to 
the bottom of the skirt, though it will of itself 
spread out in a fan-like train below the last tape. 
This dispenses with all flounces behind, and is 
newer and far prettier than the rows of horizontal 
flounces lately worn on back breadths from belt 
to edge. One or two large bows of long loops 
of doubled silk are placed on the pleat, as shown 
in the picture. An ample tournure—not ab- 
ruptly projecting, as in the days of the Grecian 
bend, but sloping—is worn under these pleated 
skirts to give them a graceful flowing effect. 
The two side gores of this skirt are very narrow 
at the top ; the front and first side gores are sew- 
ed to the belt without fullness, and the result is 
perfectly flat front and side breadths. The pret- 
ty trimming shown in the engraving is two deep 
bias flounces with French hems and many rows 
of shirring. The flounces extend so high, and 
the basque and French sacque are so long, that 
an apron is not needed. Sometimes the pleated 
skirt has but one flounce across the front and 
sides, and in that case a long apron of silk or 
of lace, or of cashmere heavily beaded, is added, 
This apron slopes sharply upward on the sides, 
and is fastened under the box-pleated back, or 
else it is extended to form a short back drapery, 
which is disposed in a treble box-pleat to match 
that of the lower skirt. The cuirass, the Henri 
Trois basque with long fronts but no vest, and 
the belted basque are all appropriately worn 
with the box-pleated skirt. 

The two important costumes ladies add. to 
their wardrobes this fall are, first, a black or 
very dark silk suit for visiting, church, driving, 
theatre, and afternoon wear, and a second suit 
for shopping, traveling, and morning prome- 
nades. For the first costume we commend the 
skirt and sacque just described, and add just 
here that black is considered as stylish as ever, 
and finds no formidable rival in colors. While 
this pleated skirt is especially effective in rich 
silks, it is by no means confined to them, but is 
shown in imported wool suits of Limousin, rou- 
lier, cashmere, and also the less yielding alpacas 
and poplins. For the second suit we commend 
the English cuirass and apron over-skirt with 
pockets, made of wool stuffs in dark indistinct 
plaids, like that shown in the third figure on our 
first page. 

THE ENGLISH CUIRASS SUIT. 


The English cuirass scit (also illustrated on 
our first page, and of which a cut paper pattern 
is published) is of fine all-wool plaid goods, 
showing two shades of dark brown with white 
cross-bars. ‘The sleeves and lower skirt are of 
dark chestnut brown silk of solid color; the cui- 
rass basque, over-skirt, and flounce are of plaid 
wool. In every part of the dress the plaid is 
trimmed with the plain color, and the plain col- 
or with the plaid. ‘The English cuirass fits as if 
moulded to the figure, extends deep and smooth- 
ly over the hips, is slightly pointed behind, and 
has no postilion pleating or any trimming ex- 
cept flat bands that follow the outlines or the 
seams, and do not interfere with its plain surface 
and simple style. ‘The English cuirass differs 
from the cuirass basque (illustrated in Bazar No. 
83, Vol. VII.) in having an English back made 
of four forms instead of the French back, which 
consists of but two pieces without side bodies. 
These cuirasses are indiscriminately worn; but 
we commend English backs for stout figures, as 
the three back seams break the breadth, while 
French backs with a single seam (that down the 
middle) are most becoming to slender women. 





In the suit illustrated ® sloped bias piece of the 
plain silk is sewed flatly down the middle of the 
back, a bias band is above the edge of the basque 
for a border, and the turned-over collar and cra- 
vat bow are also of silk. The coat sleeves of 
plain color have bias plaid bands near the wrists. 
The long apron over-skirt has very large pockets 
placed quite far back on the sides; it is without 
trimming, being merely stitched in parallel rows 
by machine. ‘The silk skirt of walking length 
has a single deep bias plaid flounce With a shirred 
top, and, for trimming, a knife pleating of brown 
silk a finger-length deep. In these plaid cos- 
tumes a plain color of fine wool goods, such as 
cashmere, is used when silk is considered too ex- 
pensive. ‘The reader is advised that this flounce 
represents a favorite caprice, viz., that of using 
knife pleating to edge gathered flounces. 


MILLINERY HINTS. 


Milliners just returned from Paris speak of 
the prevalence of scarlet, carmine, and the dark 
rich *‘ cardinal” red in millinery, and also in the 
accessories of dress, such as scarlet sashes and 
neck-ties. For instance, poppies were the fa- 
vorite flowers in summer, and the Parisiennes 
attended garden fétes with poppy wreaths for 
bonnets, dispensing with crowns. Later in the 
season carmine velvet bows, birds, and dark 
cardinal roses came into vogue there, and are al- 
ready popular here. ‘The Catogan loop or queue 
in which the hair is arranged is tied back by a 
large scarlet bow, sometimes of gros grain rib- 
bon, sometimes of the bias twilled silk now used 
for neck-ties, At present the most popular hats 
for autumn are of two shapes; first, that for 
round faces is low-crowned, with a broad brim 
turned up in front and again on one side, or else 
just behind. ‘These are worn very far back on 
the head, showing the loose large waves of the 
front hair, which is no longer in crimps or fringes 
on the forehead, but in natural-looking waves. 
Brown, gray, and black felts, also black chip 
hats, are shown in these shapes. For long slen- 
der faces the English walking hat is in favor. 
This has the front brim turned down low on the 
forehead and perfectly square across the front, 
while each side of the brim is turned up flatly 
against the crown, though these sides are not 
high, as they formerly were. Black chip trimmed 
with black velvet and a red bird, or else dark 
cock’s feathers, are popular trimmings for hats of 
this kind. For afternoon dressy bonnets, to wear 
in open carriages on the Avenue, in the Park, vis- 
iting, and church, white chip is chosen, with black 
velvet facing on the upturned brim, two demi- 
long ostrich feathers, either white, black, or lem- 
on-color, and some dark cardinal or else Isabelle 
roses stuck on the front of the brim. Such hats 
are worn with the long white tulle veil wrapped 
about the face and throat in the way described 
in last week’s Bazar. It is unusual to see so 
many light hats worn at this season of the year. 
A few elegant young women have the hat. and 
veil entirely white—white chip hat, white velvet 
facing on brim, white daisies or asters just above 
the forehead, and white demi-plumes on the 
crown. More elderly and stately ladies wear 
the Mercutio bonnet, with its scoop front and 
long sweeping plume, ~* 


VARIETIES, 


Black velvet necklaces are worn again, now 
that it is the fashion to dress the neck very high. 
These are in ‘‘dog-collar” shape, being bands 
of inch-wide velvet hooked behind under a bow 
and long streaming ends, and are to be worn 
high and tightaround the neck, above the ruff 
or collar, Imported necklaces have a velvet 
pendant in front, ornamented with a silver cross, 


massive-looking, and enameled with black or - 


blue, or else ‘in lighiter filigree silver. Fanciful 
ornaments dot the neck-band, such as silver 
coins, crescents, doves, stars, sickles, hearts, etc. 
These cost from $2 75 to $7 50. Ladies also 
add bands of black velvet for the wrist, working 
button-holes in them, and using handsome sleeve- 
buttons to fasten them. 

Among other novelties are wide beaded collars 
of jet alone, or of mirgled jet and blue steel 
beads. ‘They are four or five inches deep all 
around, are fastened behind, and are in the usu- 
al latticed pattern. Price from $5 to $12. 
Blue steel, gray steel, and jet beaded belts are 
also shown, with deep points in front, and fringes 
of beads. These are very rich and very heavy, 
and cost in some cases as high as $20. Belt 
ribbon richly embroidered with jet is sold by the 
yard for $2 50. ‘The flexible gray wire belts, so 
fine as to be almost transparent, have been very 
popular during the summer. ‘They cost from $5 
to $10. 

New veils are of black thread net, dotted with 
tiny ‘* blue jet” beads, and with a few beads in 
the scallop. They are of mask shape, and cost 
from $2 to $4. The becoming chenille dotted 
veils have now a vine wrought with chenille just 
above the edge. ‘This net is $1 25 a yard. 

Neck-ties of China crape are deep cardinal red, 
scarlet, blue, and pink, with French rolled hems 
edged with narrow fluted Valenciennes, while 
their bias ends have reversed pleating an inch 
wide: $2.50. Throat knots are of most irregular 
and fanciful shape, showing two shades of Chi- 
na crape and much Malines lace: price $2 25. 
Pretty jabots are of crimped crépe lisse, with loops 
of China crape. 

Pleated and fluted Malines lace ready for frills 
is a novel importation, and matches the pretty 
cravat bows and jabots. The Malines frills cost 
from $2 to $3 a yard. New crépe lisse frills are 
two full rows, each of which is first laid in tiny 
pleats, then box-pleated. This dresses the neck 
as fully as fashion can desire, and costs $2 a 
yard. There are other frills, however, formed of 
three ruffles of graduated depths, made of fluted 
crépe lisse with hemmed edge. ‘The prettiest 
new muslin frills have needle-worked saw-tooth 
edges, and are held in full double box-pleats : 





price $1 a yard. Single box-pleated ruffles for 
large necks are 75 cents a yard. 

Black lace barbes are now much used as neck- 
ties. Inexpensive ones, far prettier than any 
llama or imitation laces, are made of black 
thread net on which pearling is sewed in figures 
and dotted with jet: price $3 50. Black fichus 
and capes of the same tasteful fabrics are $9. 

New collarettes of Swiss muslin are in yoke 
shape, formed of side pleats, and edged with Va- 
lenciennes. Muslin fichus cross very low in 
front, and are trimmed with a great deal of pleat- 
ing, and edged with lace: price $8 50, 

Dressy cuirasses are formed of Sicilienne, blue, 
rose, black, lavender, or violet, and insertion of 
embroidered Swiss muslin. They have standing 
flaring collars, a lace jabot, and a hanging pock- 
et. Price $30, 

Aprons and caps are chosen in sets to wear 
with breakfast toilettes. A black twilled ‘silk 
apron with a deep pleated muslin flounce across 
the bottom is worn with a white muslin Char- 
lotte Corday cap that has a band of black velvet 
ribbon around the crown. For the light dresses 
that are worn in the houses, and with the dark 
blue and violet dresses of summer, these are very 
charming. ‘They are also worn by ladies in 
mourning. The cap and apron together are $5. 
Dark dresses of autumn and winter will be re- 
lieved by white muslin aprons trimmed with Va- 
lenciennes insertion laid over colored ribbons. 
‘These have a deep side pleating across the bot- 
tom, a single large pocket, and narrow ribbon 
strings. From $3 50 upward. Still another pret- 
ty fashion is a blue twilled silk apron trimmed 
with an organdy ruffle, and worn with collar and 
cuffs to match of pleated linen or muslin, scal- 
loped on the edges, and needle-worked with blue. 
This looks pretty with black silk or grenadine 
dresses. 

Striped percale collars with turned-over points 
in front have three box-pleats behind, and the 
edges are scalloped and wrought in button-hole 
stitch with a color. 

Dressy collars of white linen have hem-stitched 
edges with folds and box-pleats, and are finished 
with lace. 

For little boys are the large square collars 
made of point lace braid. These quaint antique- 
looking collars are very fashionable for children, 
and the point lace wears and washes well. Price 
$1 50 to $3 50. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; WiLson 
& Greic; C. H, F. Anrens & Co.; WortuH- 
incton & SmiTrH; and H. SuHaw. \y 





PERSONAL, 


Mr. P. T. Barnum on the 16th ult. took unto 
himself a wife, Miss Nancy Fisu, of Southport, 
England, she being twenty-six, and Mr. B. sixty- 
four. The ceremony was quietly performed by 
the Rey. Dr. CHaPin at his church, after which 
Mr. BaRNUM went down to the Hippodrome, 
walked once around the arena, and observed that 
it was his ‘‘ wedding trip.”’ 

—Mr. J. E. Francis, of Connecticut, is get- 
ting 7 memorial of the late war for the Gros- 
venor Library, Buffalo. It consists of signatures 
of Union soldiers who took partin the war. Sev- 
en thousand warriors have already signed (or 
made their x marks). 

—Three of the granddaughters of CHARLES 
CaRROLL of Carrollton, one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, married Brit- 
ish noblemen. The last surviving sister, the 
Duchess of Leeds, who died recently, was pos- 
sessed of large real estate and some $400,000 
personal property. The latter was mostly given 
away for orpbanages, of both sexes, which she 
had established during her lifetime. She had 
considerable property in the United States, but 
made no bequests here. 

—Our friend CHarLes H. Wess, equally well 
known as “John Paul’ and “Inigo,” is about 
to collect the good things which he has said from 
time to time in the Bazar, with many more be- 
sides, in a big volume, entitled John Paul’s Book, 
to be published shortly by the American Pub- 
lishing Company, at Hartford. He wishes this 
piece of news to be broken mildly to the reading 
public, that they may bear with composure the 
joy that is in store for them. 

—Miss Fiora W. CHARIs, a young woman 
connected with the Shakers at Canterbury, New 
Hampshire, has fallen heiress to an income of 
two thousand dollars a year, but refuses to leave 
the Shakers, where she now is, in order to enjoy 
it. Money is no great shakes to Shaker folk. 

—Dean STANLEY recently declared that the 
foolish prejudices between Churchmen and Dis- 
senters would die in England if the two parties 
met oftener in social and religious intercourse ; 
but how to induce such intercourse, in the face 
of such deep-rooted prejudice, is the problem. 

—Mr. Murat HatsteaD, in one of his Ice- 
landic letters to the Cincinnati Commercial, men- 
tions having met a curious old English party, 
who loveth not the ways of ye landsman, and 
liveth on his punt. He is an esthetic salt, has 
a yacht of about eighty tons, neat, tight, jolly, 
navigated by six sturdy old sailors. He has 
sailed through all the seas in which he takes 
any interest on this craft. Every nook of the 
Mediterranean and the Bay of Biscay and the 
Baltic is familiar to him. He knows all about 
the West Indies and Norfolk and New York. 
Africa and South America are his friends. When 
we met him he had been four months absent 
from England, and never ashore. He is an eld- 
erly gentleman—though we need not say so, for 
a young man could not have traveled so much— 
stalwart, florid, gray, fond of his pipe and of a 
certain beverage of fine and fiery gold, styled a 
“*punch,”’ prepared and bottled, not the nectar 
that vanishes from a bowl in the night, but 
punch in perpetuity, for the consolation of lone- 
some seamen—the liquid form of food for the 
hungry, and not for the weary. It exceeds in 
potency and flavor even the ‘“ American milk” 
which was dispensed at the Geysers. The vet- 
eran yachtman is accompanied by a vigorous 
and intelligent young gentleman, who is festive 
under the most inauspicious circumstances, and 
seems to look after his antique friend as he might 
after a good old uncle, both kind and eccentric, 
and by a dog well posted in all sea-faring mat- 
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ters—a dog, for instance, that has a habit of 
being the first to leave a boat and scramble up 
the side of a ship. It is but fair to record that 
neither the young man nor the dog shares the 
srejudices of their senior against going ashore. 

he yacht seemed to be as safe as a bottle might 
be, corked and thrown into the sea, but she must 
be lively in rough weather. 

—‘*Burleigh,”” the New York correspondent 
of the Boston Journal, says that those who vis- 
ited Commodore VANDERBILT'S rooms last week 
could have seen in the antechamber waiting for 
an audience a person about fifty years of age, 
undersized, light hair, quiet, and evidently well 
preserved. When his time came he was ushered 
into the little room where the Commodore holds 
court. ‘You don’t know me,” said the visitor 
“but I know you very well.” ‘Who age you? 
said the gruff railroad king. “I am Eaton 
Stone.” ‘* What, not Stone the great bare-back 
rider!’’ ‘ Yes,’? was the reply. “And what 
are you doing?” “I made a little money in my 
business, and have retired to a farm near Pater- 
son. I have taken with me my old horses that 
helped me make what little money I have. I 
have built mea small circus, and when my friends 
come to see me I treat them to a little enter- 
tainment. It is difficult to tell whether myself, 
my friends, or my horses enjoy the treat most.’’ 
“But, Eaton, how have you preserved yourself 
so well?” ‘During all my circus life I abstain- 
ed from the use of all stimulating drinks and 
from tobacco. I found that, to be at the head 
of my calling, it was necessary for me to hold 
my nerves in perfect control, and this I could 
not do with the use of stimulants. I never used 
tobacco, and never took a drop of intoxicating 
drink in my life. I am not as rich as you are, 
Commodore, but I am quite as happy.” : 

—The project for removing the remai.s of 
ANDREW JACKSON from the Hermitage to Nash- 
ville has been checked by the reproduction of 
an old letter written during his last illness. in 
it he said: “‘I have prepared a humble deposi- 
tory for my mortal body beside that wherein 
lies my beloved wife, where, without any pomp 
or parade, I have requested, when my God calls 
me to sleep with my fathers, to be laid, for both 
of us there to remain until the last trumpet 
sounds that calls the dead to judgment, when 
we, I hope, shall rise together, clothed with that 
heavenly body promised to all who believe in 
our glorious Redeemer, who died for us that we 
might live, and through whose atonement I hope 
for a blessed immortality.” 

—Not long since, in a public address, Profess- 
or TYNDALL, speaking of CARLYLE, said: ‘I am 
reminded of one among us, hoary but still 
strong, whose prophet voice some thirty years 
ago, far more than any other of this age, un- 
locked whatever of life and nobleness lay latent 
in its most gifted mind—one fit to stand beside 
Socrates or the Maccabean ELEAzar, and to 
dare and suffer all that they suffered and dared— 
fit, as he once said of FiceTs, ‘to have been the 
teacher of the Stoa, and to have discoursed of 
beauty and virtue in the groves of Academe.’ ”’ 

—A musical man and gentleman is Mr. C. 8. 
E..iot, editor of the New Haven Journal and 
Courier. He has written a full church service, 
three anthems of which were sung at Trinity 
Church in that city a few Sundays ago, and 
greatly admired. In New York we have also a 
very musical man—not an editor, but a clergy- 
man—the Rev. W1LL1aAM H. Cooke, of Trinity 
Church, who is not only a most industrious cler- 
gyman and good preacher, but a musical com- 
poser of high ability, and whose tenor voice is 
known to all musical people hereabouts as one 
of remarkable power and sweetness. 

—We assent to the statement that 

“There’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream.” 

And our justification is found in a paragraph in 
the Troy Times to the effect that CorNnELIvs 
JACKSON, a colored man, aged one hundred 
years, a resident of Lansingburg, New York, was 
a few days since married, by Rev. C. D. FLaGier, 
to Diana WiLiaMs, of the latter place. Jack- 
sON was born in Waterford in 1774, and until 
the emancipation of the colored race from sery- 
itude was a slave. He was first owned by HucH 
Peosizs, of Lansingburg, then by the Lrver- 
SEES, of the same place, then by Mr. Ricg, of 
Whitehall, and lastly by Mr. Becker, of Still- 
water. Heis a well-preserved specimen of man- 
kind notwithstanding his remarkable age, as his 
marriage to a stout buxom woman would seem 
to indicate. He doesn’t look a day older than 
eighty years of age. 

—Mr. Morton M‘MICHAEL, who is at present 
beaming upon Europe and receiving marked at- 
tention from the best people abroad, is the editor 
of the Philadelphia North American, the oldest 
daily paper published in America, It was found- 
ed in 1783. 

—Mr. Covuttuourst, senior partner in the fa- 
mous banking house of Courts & Co., has re- 
cently laid the foundation stone of a church, 
with a vicarage, at Surbit-on-Hill, the cost of 
which—about $100,000—is to be defrayed entire- 
ly by himself. He does this “as a thank-offer- 
ing to God for blessings vouchsafed, for the 
faithful preaching of His word, and in memory 
of his beloved and only sister, HANNAH MABELLA 
CovuLTHURST.”’ 

—The death is announced of the Count de 
Theux, in his eighty-first year. He was a mem- 
ber of the national congress which established 
the kingdom of Belgium, and took a very active 
part in its labors. He was a man of high social 
and political position, and at his death occupied 
the post of President of the Council in the pres- 
ent Belgian ministry. 

—A wedding of warm-hearted, zealous, earnest 
people was celebrated on the 13th of September 
in Cold Spring, Long Island. The groom was 
the Rev. Dr. Boeue, of the — Church in 
that place. He is sixty-five. The bride is just 
twenty years older, and the widow of the late 
Rev. Mr. Jackson, of Oyster Bay. The cere- 
mony was performed at Cold Spring in the 
morning by the Rev. Mr. JAFFREY, who preach- 
ed for Mr. BoGLe, immediately after the morn- 
ing sermon, the bride sitting in the front pew, 
and the minister descending from the pulpit just 
before the benediction was pronounced. The 
ceremony over, the young couple rode to Oyster 
Bay in the splendid carriage of the new Mrs. 
BoGLe, and proceeded to New York. The bride 
is very rich ($100,000), and the groom has been 
a preacher at $1000 per annum. The congrega- 
tion and people were equally surprised both at 
the suddenness of the marriage and the exhibi- 
tion of the fact that, as Sam Patcu says, “‘some 
things can be done as well as others.” 
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Crochet 
Insertions for 
Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuess insertions 
are worked with 
twisted crochet cot- 
ton, No. 80, length- 
wise, each in two 
parts. For the in- 
sertion Fig. 1 make 
a foundation of 
stitches of the req- 
uisite length, and 
on this crochet as 
follows: Ist round. 
—Always _alter- 
nately 3 sc. (single 
crochet) on the 
next 3 foundation 
st. (stitch), 12 ch. 
(chain stitch), 2d 
; round.— * 1 sc. on 

Fig. 1.—Crocuet the second follow- 

INSERTION FoR LIN- jing ch. loop of the 

GERIE, ETO. preceding round, 3 
ch., 1 sc. on the 
ch, loop before the last on which 1 sc. was 
worked ; by doing this two ch. loops are al- 
ways crossed; 3 ch., and repeat from *. 3d 
round.—2 sc. on the second following 3 ch. 
of the preceding round, 11 ch.; for one leaflet work, 
going back on 8 of these 11 ch. and passing over 1 st., 1 sc., 
1 sde. (short double crochet), 3 dc. (double crochet), 1 sdc., 
1 sc.; then 3 ch., and repeatfrom *. This completes the 
large part of the insertion. For the other part work, first, 
two rounds like the Ist and 2d rounds, and then work the 
83d round.—* 2 sc. on the second following 3 ch. of the 
preceding round, 3 ch., fasten to the point of the 
next leaflet on the first part of the insertion, 3 ch., 
and repeat from +. 

For the insertion Fig. 2 crochet on a founda- 
tion of st. of the requisite length as follows: 1st 
round.—l dc. on the next foundation st., 1 point 
of 7 ch., going back on these pass over 1 st., | sc., 
1 sde., 2 de., 2 ste. (short treble crochet), pass 
over 4 foundation st., and repeat from *. 2d 
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round.—>* 1 sc. on the extremity of the next 
point in the preceding round, 7 ch., 2 de. on the 
fourth of the 7 ch., working off the upper veins 
of these 2 de. together, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the st. on 
which the last 2 de. were worked, 3-ch., and re 
peat from *. This completes the large part of 
the insertion. For the other part crochet, first, 
one round like the Ist round, and then the 2d 
round.—>* 1 sc, on the extremity of the next 
point in the preceding round, 3 ch., fasten to the 
next 2 de. in the preceding round which were 
worked off together, drawing the thread through once, 3 ch., and repeat from *. These inser- 
tions are very pretty for trimming all kinds of washable clothing. 


Crochet Guipure Edging for Curtains, Window-Shades, etc. 


Tus edging is worked with twisted crochet cotton, No. 60. Work, first, the requisite number 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet 


SHADES, ETC. . 









Fig. 1.—Toretre-TasLte with Cretonne Cover.—[See Fig. 2, Page 653.] 
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of medallién-shaped 
figures for the en- 
tire length of the 
edging separately. 
For the larger of 
the two rosettes in- 
side of the figure 
make a foundation 
of 10 ch. (chain 
stitch), which are 
closed in a-ring with 
1 sl. (slip stitch), 
and on this ring cro- 
chet as follows: 1st 
round.—Six times 
alternately 3 sc. 
(single crochet), 1 
p- (picot — consist- 
ing of 5 ch. and 1 
sc. on the first of 
these) ; finally, 1 sl. 
on the first sc. of this 
round, 2d round. 
—1 sc. on the up- 
per two veins of the 
next st. in the pre- Fig. 2.—Crocnet 
ceding round, 10 INSERTION FOR LIN- 
ch., the first 3 of GERIE, ETC, 
which count as first 

de. (double crochet), five times alternately 1 de. 
on the middle of the next 3 sc., 7 ch. ; finally, 
1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. which count as 
first dc. in this round. 3d round.—2 sl. on the next 2 st. in 
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a a. Curtains, Wixpow- © GREm 2 the preceding round, 3 sc. on the following 3 ch., five times 


alternately 9 ch., 3 sc. on the middle 3 of the next 7 ch. ; 
finally, 9 ch., 1 sl. on the first sc. of this round. Cut off the 
thread and fasten it. Work the small rosette like the large 
one described previously only to the 2d round inclusive, but 
fasten the middle ch. of the 7 ch. forming the third ch. scallop 
in the 2d round to the middle ch, of a ch, scallop 
consisting of 9 ch. in the 3d round of the large 
rosette. To do this drop the st. from the needle, 
insert the latter in the corresponding st., and draw 
the dropped st. through. After finishing the 2d 
round, and in connection with it, crochet for the 
edging of both rosettes as follows: 4th round.— 
4 sl. on the next 4 st. in the preceding round of 
the small rosette, 11 ch., 1 qe. (quadruple crochet) 
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on the middle of the next 7 ch. of the small ro- 
sette, 4 ch., 1 dc. on the middle st. of the next 
free ch. scallop consisting of 9 ch. in the large ro- 
sette, 13 ch., 1 se. on the middle st. of the next 
ch. scallop, twice alternately 14 ch., 1 sc. on the 
middle st. of the next ch. scallop, then 13 ch., 
1 de. on the middle st. of the next (the last free) 
ch. scallop in the large rosette, 4 ch., 1 qc. on the 
middle st. of the next free ch. scallop of the small 
rosette, 11 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next 
ch. scallop, 16 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the 
next ch. scallop, 11 ch., fasten to the eleventh of the 16 ch. worked previously, 13 ch., fasten to 
the sixth of the 11 ch. worked previously, 11 ch., 1 sl. on the fourth of the 4 sl. worked first in this 
round, 5th round.—Always 1 sc. on each st. in the preceding round, but on the under curve of 
the medallion widen 8 st., and on the middle of the last 13 ch. worked in the preceding round on 
the point of the medallion work 5 se. 6th round.—4 ch., the first 3 of which count as first de., 
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1 de. on the next st., then al- 
ways alternately 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the second following st., 
but in doing this work 3 de. 
separated each by 1 ch. on the 
middle of the 5 se. on the point 
of the medallion; finally, 1 sl. 
on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in this round. 7th 
round.—3 ch., which count as first de., 2 de. on the next st. in 
the preceding round, 2 de. on the following 2 st., three times al- 
ternately 5 ch., 1 de. on the fifth following st., 2 de. on the next 
st., 2 de. on the following 2 st., seven times alternately 5 ch., 
1 de. on the fourth following st., 2 de. on the next st., 2 de. on 
the following 2 st., four times alternately 5 ch., 1 de. on the fifth 
following st., 2 de. on the next st., 2 de. on the following 2 st., 
twice alternately 5 ch., 1 de. on the fourth following st., 2 de. on 







































Fig. 2.—Borper ror Tormetrte-TaBre, 
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the next st., 2 de. on the following 2 st., 5 ch., 1 de. on the same 
st. on which the last de. was worked, 2 de. on the following st., 
2 de. on the next 2 st., twice alternately 5 ch., 1 de. on the fourth 
following st., 2 de. on the next st., 2 de. on the following 2 st. ; 
finally, 5 ch., 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. 
in this round, 8th round.—2 sl. on the next 2 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, * 5 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the next 5 ch., 
3 p. (consisting each of 5 ch. and 1 sl. on the first of the 5 ch.), 
1 sc. on the last of the 5 ch. worked previously, 4 ch., 1 sc. on 
the upper two veins of the middle one of the next 5 de. ; repeat 
19 times from »*, but in the third repetition, in connection with 
the middle st. of the middle one of the 3 p., work 7 ch., 3 p., 
1 sc. on the last of the 7 ch., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the first of the 7 ch. 
worked previously ; and in the last repetition work the last sc. on 
the second of the 2 sl. worked first in this round; ther cut off 
the thread and fasten it. This completes one of the medallion- 
shaped figures. The remaining figures are worked in a similar 
manner; but in the last round in the ninth repetition of the pat- 
tern figure fasten the middle st. of the middle p. to the fourth of 
the 7 ch. worked in connection with the middle p. in the third 
repetition of the 
pattern figure in 
the last round of 
the preceding fig- 
ure; and in the 
10th and 11th rep- 
etitions of the pat- 
tern figure in the 
last round fasten to 
the corresponding 
middle st. of the 
middle p. of the 
preceding figure. 
Having worked the 
requisite number 
of figures for the 
entire length of the 
edging, work the 
joining round re- 
quired for the up- 
per edge in the 
following manner : 
9th round (hold the 
work so that the 
medallion - shaped 
figures are turned 
upward),— Fasten 
to the middle st. 








Fig. 1.—Swiss dicsuiux Ficuv 


.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 


of the middle p. on 
the point of the 
next figure, * 7 
ch., E px, 12. ch, 
fastéh to the mid- 
dle st. of the mid- 
dle one of the 3 p. 
worked in connec- 
tion, 4 ch., 1 p., 
7 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 
1 se. on the fifth of 
the 12 ch. worked 
previously, 6 ch., 
1 p., 15 ch., fasten 
to the middle of 
the 7 ch. worked 
previously, 3 ch., 





Fig. 2.—Swiss Musuin Ficuv.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 












1 p. downward (to do this cro- 
chet 5 ch., drop the last st. 
from the needle, insert the 
needle in the first of the 5 
ch., and draw the dropped st. 
through), 3 ch., 1 p., but fast- 
en the middle st. of the p. to 
the middle one of the next 3 p. of the first figure, 11 ch., 1 p., 
3 ch., fasten to the middle one of the next 3 p. of the first figure, 
2 ch., 1 p., 10 ch., fasten to the middle p. of the next 3 p. in the 
first figure, 5 ch., fasten to the middle p. of the corresponding 
3 p. of the next figure, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the fifth of the 10 ch. worked 
last, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the fourth of the same 10 ch., 7 ch., fasten to 
the middle p. of the next 3 p. of the second figure, 3 ch., 1 se. 
on the fourth of the 7 ch. worked last, 8 ch., 1 p. downward, 3 ch., 
1 sc. on the ninth of the 11 ch., 3 ch., 1 se. on the fifth of the 
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same 11 ch., 1 ch., 1 p., 8 ch., 1 sc. on the elev- 
enth of the 15 ch. worked before the first p. 
downward, 3 ch., 1 p., 7 ch., 1 sc. on the sixth 
of the same 15 ch., 4 ch., 1 p., 12 ch., 1 p. down- 
ward, 2 ch., 1 p., fasten the middle st. of this p. 
to the third of the 7 ch worked last, 6 ch., 1 p., 
3 ch., 1 p., but fasten the middle st. of this p. 
to the second of the 8 ch. worked last, 8 ch., 
fasten to the third of the 6 ch. before the p. down- 
ward before the last, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the fifth of 
the last 8 ch., 2 ch., 1 p. downward, 3 ch., fasten 
to the middle one of the next 3 p. of the second 
figure, 5 ch., 1 p. downward, but fasten the mid- 
dle st. of this p. to the fourth of the 6 ch. worked 


last, three times alternately 2 ch., 1 p., but fasten | 


the middle st. of this p. to the middle st. of the 
middle one of the next 3 p. of the second figure ; 
then 3 ch., 1 sc. on the seventh of the 12 ch. 
worked last, 6 ch., 1 p., 6 ch., fasten to the mid- 
die one of the 3 p. on the point of the second 
figure; repeat from *. For the upper edge of 
the edging work two rounds more as follows: 
10th round.—Always alternately 5 de. on the 
next 5 st. in the preceding round, 4 ch., pass 
over4st. 11th round.—Always alternately 1 de. 
on the next st. of the preceding round, 1 ch., 
pass over | st, 


Ornamental Button-Holes._-White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 652. 

Turse button-holes are designed for gentlemen's 
shirts. Having transferred the design to the mate- 
rial, overcast the button-holes with fine cotton, and 
work the embroidery in satin, half-polka, and back 
stitch with white embroidery cotton, as shown by the 
illustrations. 


Toilette iable with Cretonne Cover, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on pages 652 and 653. 

Turs toilette-table is of oak, and is furnished with a 
toilette mirror set in a frame of carved oak. On both 
sides of the mirror are candlesticks. On the table are 
a toilette cushion, bottles, etc. The top of the table 
and the lower part are covered with cretonne, and are 
trimmed, as shown by the illustration, with a border 
worked in white embroidery on Swiss muslin in the 
design given in full size by Fig. 2, page 653. To work 
this embroidery transfer the design to the material, 
run the outlines with cotton, and work the embroidery 
in satin, half-polka, and back stitch, as shown by the 
illustration. The scallops on the outer edge and the 
shell-sha; ornaments are worked in button-hole 
stitch. The toilette-table is also trimmed with bows 
and‘a ruche of pink gros grain ribbon. 


Borders in Straight Netting, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 652. 


Tress borders are suitable for trimming curtains, 
window-shades, etc. The foundation is worked in 
straight pas with Estremadura cotton, No. 60, and 
is darned in point de toile with glazed cotton or cotton 
twist, as shown by the illustrations. 


Swiss Muslin Fichu, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 653. 
Tus fichu of Swiss muslin is trimmed with box- 
es sy raffles of the material, and is pleated in the 
ack as shown by the illustration. The ends of the 
fichu are tied in front. 





THE SPECTRE OF THE ROSE. 
(FROM THE FRENOH OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER.) 
L 
Tuose slumbering lids unclose, 
Where pure dreams hover so light! 
A spectre am I—the Rose 
That you wore at the ball last night. 
You took me, watered so late 
My leaves yet glistened with dew, 
And amid the starry féte 
You bore me the evening through. 


IL. 
O lady, for whom I died, 
You can not drive me away! 
My spectre at your bedside 
Shall dance till the dawning of day. 
Yet fear not, nor make lament, 
Nor breathe sad psalms for my rest, 
For my soul is this tender scent, 
And I come from the bowers of the Blest. 


TIL 
How many for deaths so divine 
Would have given their lives away! 
Was never such fate as mine— 
For in death on your neck I lay. 
To my alabaster bier 
A poet came with a kiss: 
And he wrote, ‘‘A rose lies here, 
But kings might envy its bliss.” 





THE MATE OF THE FRIGATE 
“GROWLER.” 
EXTRACTS FROM MISS ADDISON'S JOURNAL. 


Monday, May 19. 

DON’T care to read another word in that 

stupid book. An author who has no more 
sense than to assert that Nature is perfect in all 
her works don’t deserve a thinking person's at- 
tention. My own case is an instance in point, 
where Nature made a lamentable failure: I ought 
to-have been born a boy. 

When I said this to father a few hours ago, he 
laughed at me. He always laughs the moment 
I begin to talk seriously. I wonder if other girls 
are called upon to suffer as much ridicule as I? 
Perhaps it’s a way fathers have—I don’t know. 

Jeannette M‘Clure pronounces me precocious, 
and tells me I'm too young to dabble with, these 
matters ; but if a girl isn’t old enough at sixteen 
to discuss the mysteries of Providence, when will 
she be, pray? I believe I have as good a right 
to my own opinions on such topics as the most 
antiquated among them. 

What started me off on this rhapsody, any 
way? My vain regrets must have been re-awak- 
ened by the sight of Aim. I sat down to write 
with the idea of ignoring his existence, and on 


looking over my page I find that I have adhered 
to my resolution pretty well; but he has crept in, 
and I sha’n’t spoil the looks of my journal by 
tearing out the leaf or making a lot of uncleanly 
erasures, Since he’s here perforce, let him stay. 

What a sublime head he has! and what a pair 
of whiskers! Next to brother Willie, he is the 
handsomest man I ever saw. 

I met him quite accidentally. Strange that 
he should have come along just when I was in 
the midst of my reverie about Willie! He star- 
tled me half out of my senses, for I wasn’t aware 
that any one frequented those woods but myself. 
Willie used to go with me sometimes before he 
left home. Poor fellow! We have made our 
last excursion together in this world. 

Here I sat, feeding a couple of robins with 


| crumbs, and humming an air to myself, while I 


pushed back the locks of hair which kept falling 


| over my forehead and dangling in my eyes. 





Suddenly arose a voice behind me: 

**By my soul, a mermaid! She’s giving 
Mother Carey's chickens their mess.” 

I glanced around, turned a dozen colors at 
once, and tried to faint. If Willie’s ghost had 
stood in that place, it couldn’t have been more 
like him, with his six feet of manhood, broad 
shoulders, and sailor’s cap and jacket. 

And then, such lovely nautical language as he 
used! It almost brought with it a sniff of salt 
breeze and a vision of boundless blue. 

Of course he apologized for the intrusion, said 
he was cruising in foreign waters and had lost 
his reckoning; but now that he’d found a heav- 
enly body to level his sextant at, he’d take a sin- 
gle observation, change his course, and steer to 
nor’ard, 

When he spoke of the ‘‘heavenly body” I 
blushed again; and, as I knew that “‘nor’ard” 
meant the village, I begged him not to stir on 
my account. I didn’t want to leave on the man’s 
mind the false impression that I was agitated by 
his compliment, so I induced him to remain till 
I hadgime to compose myself. 

After we had conversed for an hour or so, and 
I was,calm again, I gathered up my things and 
started forhome. He insisted on accompanying 
me, because, as he expressed it, ‘‘he didn’t fan- 
cy the notion of such a precious little craft sail- 
ing alone, when it could just as well have the 
convoy of a man-o’-war.” 

When we were on the outskirts of the village 
he asked permission to “‘ heave to,” and I came 
the rest of the way unattended. 

Two o'clock a.m.? Dear me! how late I am 
sitting up! It’s all through trying to wade into 
that stupid book. I shall put it back on the 
shelf where 1t belongs, with its face to the wall, 
so that it may not tempt me again. 

21st.—Two more developments: first, his name 
is Jack; second, he was acquainted with Willie. 
They made a voyage together, if I am not mis- 
taken—the last one before brother's fatal ship- 
wreck. 

What a host of naval stories he has at his 
tongue’s end, and what marvelous adventures he 
has met with in his time, notwithstanding he’s 
so young! It is more interesting to hear him 
talk than to read the best book of travels ever 
printed. He stopped as he was going by to-day, 
while I was watering the flowers, leaned over 


| the garden gate, and kept me entranced a full 





half hour. I presume it’s very indiscreet to get 
so familiar with strangers the second time you 
see them, but I nearly called him Jack to his 
face. I might have known that was his name— 
he looks it exactly. There isn’t an unseaman- 
like inch about him. 

I'm sure I caught Jeannette peeping through 
her blinds at us. I wish that girl would learn to 
mind her own affairs; her prying disposition is 
too much for good nature. 

22d.—Jeannette has been over to visit me. 
She is crazy on the subject of my sailor. She 
raves about his hair and his eyes and his lips 
and his teeth, and—oh my !—she even pretends 
to have made an impression on him. Unhappy 
creature! ‘Time alone will convince her of her 
error, 

23d.—As I was coming home from the post- 
office this afternoon with Jeannette, who should 
join us but Jack? 

‘*T kept in your wake so long without being 
hailed,” he said, by way of salutation, ‘‘ that I 


concluded I’d make a tack, and run under your | 


bows for a change.” 

** Forgive my negligence, Mr.—” And then 
I recollected that he had never told me his last 
name. 

“* Caronby—Jack Caronby, first mate of the 
frigate Growler,” he supplied. 

**T did not see you, Mr. Caronby, or I should 
have paused and allowed you to overtake us.” 

At this juncture Jeannette pinched my elbow, 
so I had to present him. If she can construe 
any thing tender or sentimental from the studied 
civility of his behavior toward her during the re- 
mainder of our walk, she’s welcome to. 

We passed a drove of cattle on our way home. 
Some of them were attracted by my red shawl, 
and began to evince sundry disagreeable pro- 
pensities. 

‘*They don’t respect your colors, Miss Addi- 
son,” exclaimed Jack, indignantly. ‘‘ Suppose 
you and Miss M‘Clure lie off to leeward a jiffy 
or two, till I make a ram of this bit of timber 
and scatter their fleet.” 

So saying, he motioned us gently aside, grasp- 
ed a knotted stick that lay across the path, and 
with one fierce onslaught sent the drove gallop- 
ing in every direction. 


of her artful tricks—fluttering and gasping and 
pretending to be frightened to death. Jack was 
at last compelled to offer her his arm and escort 
her to within a few rods of her gate. Sly thing! 

Sunday, 25th.—He was at morning service, 
like the good man he is. There’s more genuine 
religion in his broad honest face than in those 
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| nected with his future career! 
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of fifty church-wardens. Sincerity, that noblest 
of human virtues, is sadly rare among landlub- 
bers; its native atmosphere seems to be that of 
the sea, 

He made all the responses as if he was accus- 
tomed to devotional exercises. It may be that 
he studies his prayer-book while tossing about 
on the briny billows. Well, he might be worse 
employed. 

27th.—To-day the crisis came. I had a pre- 
sentiment that it-was impending. I was sitting 
on the piazza, very intent on my embroidery, 
when I heard a greeting from the street, 

** Miss Addison, ahoy !” 

Tlooked up. Jack was standing by the fence, 
with his cap deferentially raised. 

‘* May I enter this harbor without papers ?” 

‘* Certainly; come in, Mr.Caronby. You will 
find a chair yonder in the corner,” 

He seated himself, and began to converse. 
Listening to those musical tones with both my 
ears, and wholly absorbed in what he was say- 
ing, I did not perceive that any third person was 
near, till father, who had quietly taken up his 
position at my side, suddenly asked, 

** Are you not going to do the honors, Mag- 
gie ?” 

I know I evinced great confusion, and man- 
gled their names, and tripped myself up, and 
made a dreadful mixture of it generally; but I 
succeeded in my ultimate object—that of mak- 
ing them acquainted with each other. 

While they were exchanging the preliminary 
courtesies it flashed across me that I had never 
once mentioned Jack’s name in the family. 
This is unaccountable, considering how long I 
have known him—as much as a week and a day 
by the calendar. 

Father’s interference had the effect of abbre- 
viating our téte-a-téte ; for I incline to think that 
the ‘‘shipmate” whom Jack had engaged to meet 
in the village was a purely fictitious personage— 
a creature of his imagination, and devoid of more 
solid being. 

As soon as my hero had passed out of sight 
there came a broadside from father. Who was 
this man? Trepeated the name. Where did he 
belong? On board the frigate Growler. What 
was he doing in this town? how long did he 
purpose remaining ? and at what house, or with 
whom, was he stopping? For the life of me 
I could not answer these questions, simple as 
they appeared. Father took advantage of my 
silence to read me a lecture on ‘the evil pol- 
icy of cultivating people I knew nothing about. 
As though I knew nothing about Jack, when he 
has taken me so unreservedly into his confidence, 
and asked my advice on all sorts of points con- 
Naturally, I did 
not mention these things to father: he would 
only have turned them into a jest. I had noth- 
ing to do but to stifle my emotions, pretending 
to acquiesce in his philosophy. 

Heigho! It came eventually to this, that I 
should hereafter discourage every attention from 
Jack, and hold myself aloof from his society till 
further notice. : 

And meanwhile, Jeannette— 

31st.—I am all in a tremble. I can hardly 
retain my pen in my hand while inditing these 
words. And yet I must write: I shall experi- 
ence no shadow of comfort or relief till my soul 
is disburdened. 

Where shall I begin? How did it happen? 
In what order did the events occur ? 

Oh! I remember. I had gone to the woods 
again, and had walked as far as the spot where 
I met him the first time. Alas, what a flood 
of recollections poured in upon me as I stood 
there! I had not read my heart aright till that 
moment. : 

‘Then I became gradually conscious that I was 
not alone. The leaves rustled, a bush near me 
was pushed aside, and there emerged from the 
thicket a melancholy-looking figure whom I with 
difficulty convinced myself to, be Jack. 

He advanced. I tried to move away, lest I 
should break faith with father, but could not. 
He observed the effort, and stationed himself in 
front of me. 

‘* Neither to port nor starboard shall.you veer,” 
he said, in kind but crushed and husky accents, 
‘* till IT have heard your batteries speak. Though 
you should tear my top-gallants asunder, snap 
my halyards in twain, nay, even carry away my 
mainmast, yet you must fire.” 

‘* What will you have me say ?” I panted, be- 
tween quick breaths which threatened to become 
sobs. 

‘*Telk me why you always scud before the 
wind, refuse to see my signals of distress, or run 
up the black flag whenever I approach ?” 

** Because I am forbidden to walk with you, 
speak to you, hold any communication with you 
unnecessarily for a season. Now will you let 
me go?” 

There was a something in his eye that told me 
he comprehended the situation perfectly. He 
heaved a deep sigh, folded his arms, and gazed 
at me long and steadily. 

**It is not your own voluntary act, then ?” he 
asked, gently, and passing from maritime to ordi- 
nary parlance. 

‘** No, no,” I whispered, dropping my eyes, be- 
cause I could no longer oppose them to his. 

He opened his arms wide. A mad impulse 
seizéd me, and I drew closer and closer to him. 

“* Avast there! Stern all!” 

The command issued from some one who had 
come upon us unperceived, I uttered a half 


| shriek and darted back. 
When he returned to us Jeannette began some | 


There stood Willie, come home from the sea, 
risen from the dead ! 

Of all the terrific shocks T have ever received, 
I think this deserved the first rank. I had bare- 
ly time to realize its force before Jack’s ejacula- 
tion smote my ear : 

‘* Shiver my timbers !” 

‘* With the greatest pleasure in life,” respond- 











ed Willie, coolly removing his outer garments 
and rolling up his shirt sleeves. 

I saw there was no time to be lost, and hast- 
ened to throw myself between the pair. 

“*Oh, Willie, Willie!” I pleaded, ‘“‘do not 


strike him. He is guiltless. It is I who am to © 


blame from first to last.” 

*‘T'll attend to your case presently, sis,” said 
my brother, unmoved by my entreaty. ‘‘ But 
the urgent business of the moment is with Mr. 
Watson here. We have rather a long-standing 
account to settle.” 

‘*Mr, Watson ?” I echoed; ‘‘ there is no Mr. 
Watson here. ‘This is an old comrade of yours, 
Willie—Mr. Jack Caronby, first mate of the 
frigate Growler.” 

‘** Frigate fiddle-stick! I'll wager ten to one 
he never was aboard a vessel in his life, though 
I can testify to his skill in managing decks.” 

‘*Miss Addison,” interposed Jack, ‘‘ this in- 
dividual is the victim of a hallucination. If he 
were aboard the Growler I should condemn him 
to an application of the rope’s end, or swing him 
at the yard-arm a while by the thumbs. Let us 
go away and leave him to his unhappy lunacy.” 

**Stop!” I cried, eagerly. ‘* This must not 
be. He is my only brother, long lost to us, and 
now come back from the grave, You and he 
must be reconciled at once. Here, Willie, con- 
fess that you have done wrong, and shake hands 
with Mr. Caronby.” . 

** Are you an idiot, Maggie ?” demanded my 
brother, now growing rapidly angry. ‘‘Come 
home with me instantly, or I shall think you as 
bad as he!” 

He resumed his coat and vest, clutched my 
wrist fiercely, and hurried me on with him to- 
ward the village. We left Jack standing in the 
old place, apparently petrified with astonishment 
and dismay. 

My own sentiments were twofold: joyous ex- 
citement at my brother’s unexpected return, and 
sorrow for an innocent being whom he had griev- 
ously, though I trust unintentionally, wronged. 

When we were out of the woods Willie pro- 
ceeded to explain his behavior on this occasion. 
It seems that Jack bears the strongest kind of 
a resemblance to one Watson, a notorious San 
Francisco gambler, who once lured Willie into 
playing, and won away from him all his money, 
clothes, luggage—every thing he possessed. It 
was directly after this encounter that the poor 
boy, filled with remorse and chagrin, disgusted 
with himself, and tired of existence, caused the 
report that he had been drowned during a recent 
shipwreck to be universally circulated, and re- 
paired to one of the docks with the intention of 
committing suicide. Fortunately he was met by 
an officer of a whaler which lay hard by, deterred 
from his rash design, and induced to commence 
life anew as a common sailor. His first cruise 
was wonderfully successful, and he returned to 
California to recover his old goods, if possible, 
from the gambler. The latter had meanwhile 
departed for the East. Willie’s first thought 
was that Watson had found some letters or oth- 


| er souvenirs in a trunk of his, whence he had 





gained the knowledge of father’s being a retired 
merchant in prosperous circumstances, and had 
traveled Eastward with the idea of playing on 
the sympathies of the family and swindling us 
with some cleverly concocted story. 

Among other papers Willie missed was one 
little note I had written him, deploring the fate 
that had doomed me to perpetual girlhood, and 
robbed me of the privilege of becoming a brave 
sailor lad like himself. 

How sorry I am for Jack when I think of the 
wound this blunder must have inflicted on his 
sensitive heart! It is bad enough to be identi- 
fied with a scoundrel through a resemblance 
which was Nature’s fault, and not one’s own, but 
to be loaded with insult besides must be more 
than a proud spirit can brook. I hope and pray 
that no evil may come of it. 

I am mortified beyond description every time 
my mind reverts to that scene in the woods, and 
Willie's intemperate language and demeanor. I 
wonder if Jack will forgive him for old acquaint- 
ance’ sake? It strikes me that as a friend of so 
many years’ standing, and in consideration of 
Willie’s hot, unreasoning disposition, he ought to 
overlook this trifling mistake, and make it up 
without delay. Perhaps he will. We shall see 
to-morrow, when Willie is coqler. It does no 
good to argue with brother now, for he declares 
he is ready to swear in court that that horrid 
Watson and my Jack are one and the same. 

Five hours later.—In the midst of the domes- 
tic jubilee over Willie's restoration 1 was cafled 
aside to receive a note. 

It was scribbled hurriedly in pencil on a half 
sheet of paper, and the superscription was in 
Jeannette’s handwriting. I took it quickly to 
my room, and began to read : 


“ Dear Farenp,—When this reaches you I shall have 

passed out of your sight— 

‘It may be for years, 

And it may be forever.’ 
Woman-like I have resisted Jack's importunities for 
four successive or and accepted him on the fifth. 
We have taken flight together. 

“Luckily father and mother are both absent for the 
day, and will not return till too late to put any imped- 
iment in the way of our elopement. e shall join the 
frigate Growler with all , and set sail for foreign 
shores. A tour around the entire world is the least 
that Jack will let me off with. 

*« Now I want to confide in you, as I believe I may, 
without fear. It is only my desire to shield our serv- 
ants from unjust suspicion that prompts me to speak 
on this point, and you must use your information for 
no other purpose. Jack thought it best to take every 
ee ge to prevent detention; so I abstracted a 

lank check with father’s signature on it from the 
drawer where mother always preserves it as a guard 
against sudden emergencies. I never could get the 
hang of these money-matters; but Jack is as wise as 
Iam ignorant, and he says he can fill up the check in 
such a way as to draw money for our traveling ex- 
airy if we need it. He is acquainted with bankers 

all the large cities. 

“ Jack—the Jolly, foolish, rollicksome fellow—sends 

you the inclosed lock of his hair, which he says may 


possibly prove a ‘slick’ in your affliction, I not 
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know, to n with, that you were afflicted in any 
way, and I haven’t the remotest conception of the 
meaning of ‘slick.’ But Jack says you are well versed 
in maritime language, and will understand him per- 
fectly. So Iam satisfied, dear, if you are. 

“ Believe me, sweet Maggie, 

“Yours till death, 
“ JEANNETTE.” 

I longed to cry, but the tears refused to flow. 
I was conscious of an inclination to tear my hair, 
but resisted it. At length I relapsed into a state 
of marble-like stolidity, and went down stairs 
again. 

Drawing a chair beside my brother’s, I leaned 
over and whispered, 

‘* Willie, may I ask you a question ?” 

“Two, if you choose,” he replied. 

** All right—two. First, where does the frig- 
ate Growler lie?” 

** At the further end of Nowhere,” jocularly. 
‘* All the lying is done by the first mate. ‘To be 
sober, though, Sis, there isn’t such a frigate in 
the navy, to my knowledge. Now, then, what is 
question number two ?” 

** This—what is the definition of the nautical 
term, ‘slick ?’” 

‘*Humph! How shall I explain it to you? 
Well, to use a poetical expression, it means ‘ oil 
upon the troubled waters.’ ” 

Oh, how I wish I had been born a man! 





CREMATION AMONG THE 
ANCIENTS. 

\ HEN our elder brethren, Greeks or Ro- 

mans, lost a friend, with what sad cere- 
monies did they take their leave of him! For 
clearness’ sake, let us confine ourselves to the 
better known nation. Let the scene be Rome, 
in the early days of the empire. 

It is a week since Caius Cornelius Scipio died. 
He lies in state inethe hall of his house on the 
Palatine, one of the last family mansions left on 
the hill, which the emperor wants to make en- 
tirely his own. He lies in the great hall, where 
the statues of his ancestors look down on him 
who has at last become one of them—gone over 
to the majority. His son Lucius knelt at his 
bedside when he breathed his last; kissed him 
a moment before death to catch the last faint 
breath. From the finger he drew his ring, which 
has now been replaced in view of the approach- 
ing funeral. ‘The relatives who stood in the 
room raised a loud cry of grief in the vain hope 
of recalling the sleeper if he were but in a trance 
—a cry which has become historical as a sign 
that all is over: conclamatum est. Still he slept 
unmoved, and while notice was sent to the un- 
dertakers, the household attendants washed the 
body with warm water, and then handed it over 
to the professional ministers. These bathed it 
with sweet-smelling unguents, removing all that 
gavored of sickness or death, and attired the 
corpse in garments suitable to his high position, 
the toga pretexta covering in death him who 
had worn it in life. A small coin was placed in 
the mouth, in accordance with immemorial cus- 
tom, to pay for his ferrying over the dark river. 
The crown which had been given him for brav- 
ery on the field of battle adorned the pale brows. 
And so, calm and stately, he was laid in the 
great ancestral hall; flowers and green leaves 
were strewn around, and a branch of cypress 
planted beside the entrance door—a signal of 
invitation to his friends, and of warning to those 
whom religious considerations forbade to enter 
the house where a dead body lay. For seven 
days his sorrowing clients, those whom he had 
shielded in his day of power, and friends who 
had loved him well, have flocked in to pay the 
last tribute of respect, and gaze once more on 
the well-known face; and now, in the bright 
morning sunshine, they are going to carry him 
beyond the precincts of the city, to reduce the 
lifeless body to ashes, and deposit the remains in 
the sepulchre where stand the urns of the heroes 
of his race. 

The herald has gone forth to invite who will 
to attend. From early morn the folk have been 
streaming to the door, clad in suits of customary 
black; the undertakers have been bustling about, 
and are now marshaling the splendid procession. 
Police officers are in attendance.to assist in main- 
taining order. ‘The nearest relatives have gath- 
ered around the deceased. They lay him on his 
bier—no extravagant couch of ivory, as some who 
should have known better have lately begun to 
affect, but carved of dark wood, and stately with 
dark rich hangings, as befits a Roman citizen. 
And now at a given word these relatives lift the 
bier on to their shoulders, and the long proces- 
sion files down the hill, and out to the place 
where the pyre is built—not far from the family 
burying-place. 

The van is led by trumpeters, blowing a loud 
note of lamentation, and opening the way through 
the crowded streets near the Forum, to which 
their steps are first directed. Next come sing- 
ing women, chanting in mournful strain the 
praises of the deceased. Yet a third band of 
hired attendants succeed—actors reciting appro- 
priate sentiments from familiar poets, their chief 
also exhibiting in dumb-show the actions which 
made the dead man famous. But who are these 
who follow now? Have the dead arisen to do 
him honor? ‘There, large as life, walk the long 
line of noble ancestors whose blood flowed in the 
dead man’s veins. Waxen masks, modeled on 
the busts which stand in the great hall, cover 
the faces of those selected to personate the he- 
roes; each wears the robe he would have worn 
this day if the grave had given him up. 

Hitherto the procession has been wholly pro- 
fessional, not to say theatrical, in character, 
But these who come next recall the gazer to ev- 
ery-day life. For these are they who late were 
slaves, whom the liberality of the deceased has 
made free. In front of the bier they bear tables 
inscribed with the deeds of the deceased, the laws 





he carried, the battles he fought. Captive ban- 
ners and trophies of war are displayed ; there is 
a map of some unknown land he conquered. Be- 
hind the bier come kinsmen and friends, women 
as wellasmen. ‘The latter are dressed in black, 
as are all the professional assistants ; the women 
wear white, a custom: which, being someWhat 
novel in Rome, elicits a good deal of criticism. 
Bare-headed walk the women, with dishéveled 
hair and hands that beat their breasts; the male 
relatives, with an equal inversion of ordinary 
habits, have their heads closely veiled. Innu- 
merable the crowd that follows. All Rome’s 
best are there. The Senate have turned out to 
a man. Many who barely knew the deceased 
follow among his friends. Many join the pro- 
cession out of mere curiosity, but most from a 
desire to pay: this tribute of respect to one whom 
they have so long honored from afar. 

And now they have reached the Forum. In 
the midst of this great space the procession 
halts. ‘The ancestors of the deceased seat them- 
selves, in solemn semi-circle, on the ivory chairs 
of the magistrates. In their midst his nephew, 
Publius, well known for his oratorical powers, 
ascends the rostrum, and pronounces a long and 
labored panegyric over him who lies deaf and 
unheeding before him. 

The bier is taken up, the procession is mar- 
shaled again. ‘Through the bustling streets, out 
through the city gates, the famous Porta Capena, 
out on to the Appian Way, streams the long line 
of mourners. At the gate many generally leave 
the procession, but to-day they have but a short 
way furthur to go, for the tomb of the Scipios is 
not far beyond the gate, on the side of the Appi- 
an Way. The crowd therefore pours out almost 
without diminution till it reaches a cleared spot 
not far from the tomb, whereon a great pile has 
been erected. Huge logs of wood form the body 
of the structure, interspersed with various in- 
flammable substances; it stands four-square, 
like some gigantic altar to the unseen powers. 
A row of cypress-trees, transplanted for the oc- 
casion, throws a gloomy shadow across it. The 
bier is placed on the top, with all its splendid be- 
longings. Ointments of the costliest description, 
spikenard and frankincense, and all the stfongest 
and sweetest-smelling unguents, are plentifully 
poured on the pile ; Palestine and Syria, Arabia, 
Cilicia, have been laid under contribution. All 
is now ready, and as Lucius Scipio steps forward 
the women raise a piercing wail. You may see 
the tears in the young man’s eyes, for his head 
is turned to us and away from the pile, as with 
trembling hand he applies a lighted torch. The 
flame mounts skyward with immense rapidity : 
huge swirls of smoke, pungent yet fragrant, 
sweep to leeward. As the fire reaches the bod 
the wailing of the women is redoubled. The 
men stand by in silence. No funeral games are 
exhibited to-day during the burning; nor do his 
relatives follow the somewhat barbarous custom 
of throwing in armor, clothes, and valuables to 
be consumed in the flames. The great crowd 
stands well-nigh motionless in genuine grief. 

It does not take very long to reduce the whole 
toashes. ‘The pitch and resin, the rich unguents, 
all make the fire fierce and brief. A heap of 
mouldering embers is soon all that is left. The 
crowd melts away, while the relatives perform 
the remaining rites. The embers are quenched 
with wine, and a solemn invocation addressed to 
the soul of the departed. ‘Those officiating then 
wash their hands with pure water, and proceed 
to gather the white calcined bones, easily distin- 
guishable from the dark wood-ashes which cover 
them. ‘These precious relics are solemnly sprin- 
kled, first with wine, then with milk, dried with a 
linen cloth, and deposited in an alabaster urn. 
Perfumes are mingled with the ashes. The urn 
is then carried to the tomb, and deposited in the 
niche prepared for it. All round the walls you 
see similar urns, each in its own niche, each in- 
scribed with a simple memento, like the inscrip- 
tions on our tombstones. All being now over, 
the family take their departure with pious ejacu- 
lations and prayers for calm repose—‘‘ Sweet be 
the place of thy rest!” Outside the tomb, the 
priest sprinkles each of them thrice with pure 
water, to remove the pollution of the dead body, 
which was recognized by all nations of antiquity ; 
and then dismisses them with the well-known 
formula, I/icet-—Ye may depart. 

The family and relatives of the deceased make 
their way quietly home along the Appian Way, 
which is lined for a considerable distance with 
tombs like a suburban road with villas, and 
through the crowded streets, which have now 
resumed their usual aspect. On reaching the 
house they will be purified afresh by water and 
fire, being sprinkled with the one and made to 
step over the other. For nine days they will 
then remain apart, mourning for the dead. On 
the expiration of that time a sacrifice will be of- 
fered to the gods below, and a great funeral feast 
will be given, at which all the guests will be 
dressed in white. Games, it may be, and shows 
of gladiators Will then be exhibited ; food will be 
distributed to the populace. After that the fam- 
ily will return to their ordinary avocations: the 
men will not resume their mourning garb; the 
women will wear theirs for some time longer, the 
widow perhaps retaining hers for a year. But 
not for long will the dead man be forgotten; at 
intervals they will go to the tomb on the Appian 
Way, bearing flowers and perfumes to lay be- 
side the ashes of the dear one gone. Lamps will 
be lighted there, to relieve the sepulchral gloom. 
And on stated occasions commemorative feasts 
will be held, where the family and friends will 
assemble, dressed in white, to do honor to the 
memory of the departed. 

Such was a funeral in the old days of Rome. 
Of course only those of great men conld be cel- 
ebrated with all this pomp and splendor. The 
undertakers distinguished several kinds of fu- 
nerals, and called each by an appropriate name. 
The obsequies of the poor were generally per- 





formed at night; and it seems probable that 
many bodies might be burned together on one 
common pyre. In the case of young persons, 
many of the ceremonies were dispensed with, 
and infants were not burned at all, but simply 
interred. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


VERY season there are many reproaches 
east upon ladies who leave their homes for 
rest and change while the husband or the chil- 
dren remain behind. Doubtless, in a majority 
of instances, that excursion or journey is the 


wae ga as well as the wisest in which hus- . 


and and wife, or the whole family, mutually 
share. But this is not always so. We do not 
now refer at all to those fashionable trips which 
are made for frivolity and show, but the changes 
of scene which really rest and refresh body and 
mind. Certainly much domestic discomfort 
would be avoided if there were a more general 
recognition of the fact that, as life’s duties are 
usually divided, the home is the natural resting- 
place of man from his work; but it can not be, 
in the same sense, the resting-place for woman. 
The scene of man’s labors is generally outside 
of the household, in the field, the shop, the of- 
fice—somewhere away from his family most of 
the day. He should be able to look upon his 
home as the quiet spot to which he may retreat 
from conflicts with the world to rest and recruit 
his strength. The change of scene to the cheer- 
ful family circle is a refreshment; the gay laugh- 
ter and merry sports of the children amuse him ; 
and if the honfe is well arranged by the thought- 
ful care of his wife, he there finds rest for body 
and mind. But to the woman who makes the 
home restful and happy, it is her working-place— 
a pleasant working-place, doubtless; but to rest 
thoroughly she needs sometimes to leave the 
scene of daily toil, to turn from the considera- 
tion of what must be got for breakfast, dinner, 
and tea; of what each child must wear; of the 
hundred minor details of housekeeping and fam- 
ily discipline which every true wife and mother 
knows can not be wholly delegated to another. 
Rest consists very much in change, change of 
the right kind. What that is becomes a matter 
of consideration in every case. If the husband 
sees his wife grow weary-looking and pale—per- 
haps even impatient about trifles—let him plan 
some pleasant change for her, and note the re- 
sult. On the other hand, the wife who would 
make home restful to her husband must not pour 
into his ear at evening all the demestic annoy- 
ances of the day. 


Just now, when the momentous question, 
‘““Who wrote Shakspeare ?”’ is arousing discus- 
sion among students, actors, poets, journalists, 
and literary people generally, our readers may 
be interested in some statements made in the 
Garden—an English agricultural journal. Shaks- 
peare mentions in his works about fifteen En- 
glish wild flowers, and nine or ten exotic flow- 
ers, or such as were cultivated in the scanty gar- 
dens of his period. Of trees and shrubs, exotics 
included, there are notices of about twenty-five, 
Of fruits, whether ripened in England or im- 
ported from foreign countries, about thirty 
are mentioned. Vegetables are spoken of in 
about equal proportion. Spices, medicines, and 
‘*weeds” are also mentioned. In all, allusions 
are made to about one hundred and fifty plants, 
which is a remarkable number, considering that 
botany was in its infancy three centuries ago. - 





Fashion says the season is over, and in obe- 
dience to its stern dictates many are hurrying 
back to the city, although September is really 
warmer than August was, and the country is 
growing more delightful every week. 





There has been a baby-show in a Connecticut 
country town—little babies and big ones, pretty 
and ugly ones, crying and laughing ones. Fifty 
babies were entered on the list, and forty-one 
were present. Four died before the appointed 
day—poor little things! The babies were pho- 
tographed, the whole lot together, in the arms 
of mothers and nurses. And what a time that 
photographer had with the restless mass of baby- 
hood! There were nine judges, and three prizes 
for the three handsomest babies. Ah! who 
would be a baby-judge, with forty-one mothers 
present ? 





The women of St. Louis—or at least some 
women of St. Louis—according to the. reports 
of a local newspaper, are resolved to ascertain 
what “ business engagements’’ detain their hus- 
bands from home fill late in the evening. Ac- 
cordingly, the ‘‘ Female Protective Club’’ has 
been formed, by whose internal machinery in- 
vestigations are made, and the exact ‘‘ business 
engagements’’ are reported to inquiring wives. 
Such is the rumor. 





For thirty years past an English lady, Mrs. 
Watson, has devoted her time and fortune to 
the work of educating the women of the East. 
She has conducted schools in Athens, Candia, 
Valparaiso, Smyrna, Beyrout, Sidon, and Mount 
Lebanon. At the latter place she established a 
number of schools for the natives, including 
Roman and Greek Catholics, Druses, etc. She 
has also built a church at Shemlan, and has re- 
cently opened three schools for girls in the vil- 
lages adjacent. These schools are taught by na- 
tive teachers trained by herself. She bears the 
greater portion of the expenses in all her enter- 
prises. 





Islanders at Mount Desert say that it is never 
80 lovely there as when October has put on its 
glorious colors. Old residents frown down any 
approach to fashion, as being altogether out of 
place; and a visitor, who has just returned over- 
flowing with exhilaration, gives in substance 
the following advice: ‘If any body is tired out 
with any care whatever, or is sick in body or 
mind, go to Mount Desert. Take only old 
clothes and stout shoes—no gloves or veils— 
and tramp about and breathe the fresh sweet 
air. One must be utterly regardless of appear- 
ances and conventionalisms in general, and wear 
such old clothes that it is even fun to feel and 
see the mud splash up as one rides home fast in 
the twilight to a late supper with a glorious ap- 
petite. No woman must go to Mount Desert 
who cares for her complexion or the state of her 
boots. The only fit dress is flannel—a single 








waist with a real sailor collar, and a hat with 
not too wide a brim, as it catches the wind; 
stout shoes and woolen stockings; a large 
white silk handkerchief to tie over the hat 
when the sun is hot; anda good warm shaw! to 
pack in the wagon to throw on when one is 
heated from climbing the hills.”’ 





While ruralizing at Valdieri, Victor Emanuel 
employed much of his time in hunting the wild 
boar in the ——— valleys which surround 
the town. he encampment of his majesty in 
the valley of Aosta was composed of two poor 
little tents for his aids-de-camp, and a wooden 
hut in which victuals were cooked. The king 
himself slept outside on the ground, enveloped 
in his cloak. He generally started on the chase 
at three in the morning, mounted on one of the 
little sure-footed Sardinian horses, and returned 
at night-fall. If seized with hunger, after a long 
excursion, he would enter the house of the first 
peasant he met, and ask for an omelet and a pot 
of light wine. 





Meiningen, where a very destructive fire re- 
cently occurred, is an ancient fortified town of 
Central Germany, capital of the Duchy of Saxe- 
Meiningen. The town possesses a normal school 
and extensive establishments for the manufac- 
ture of woolens and linens. The principal edi- 
fice is the palace of the Grand Dukes—first oc- 
eupied in 1681—which contains very valuable 
collections of paintings and natural curiosities. 





During the summer there have been twelve 
excursions under the supervision of the trustees 
of the Poor Children’s Excursion Fund. No 
less than 28,847 children have participated in 
these trips, and the total expenses have been 
$8850 33, or about thirty-seven cents for each 
child. There remains a balance of about $733. 





A few years ago somebody compiled a pam- 
phiet containing about two thousand different 
ways of spelling the name usually written Shaks- 

eare. The field is now open for some ingen- 
lous man to compile a similar work with varie- 
ties of Bacon. 





Unfortunately imprisonment for crime does 
not insure reformation. Hence the Woman’s 
Prison Association has found abundant work to 
do. Its special object is to take care of women 
discharged from Blackwell’s Island and other 
prisons until they can obtain employment. A 
helping hand is extended to the liberated pris- 
oner, advice, encouragement, and a home given, 
until she is able to meet the temptations that 
come with freedom. The new Home in Second 
Avenue is commodious and comfortable. While 
there the women are employed in various house- 
hold duties, and in sewing. Those who work 
outside of the Home during the week return on 
Sunday. Every arrangement is made for their 
comfort, and kind efforts put forth to strength- 
en their moral purposes. 





There are in Massachusetts 5305 public schools, 
164 high schools, 473 incorporated academies and 
private schools, not to mention the evening 
schools which are held in several cities. In the 
State there are about 287,000 children between 
five and fifteen years of age, and the average at- 
tendance in public schools is 202,885. In the 
other schools and academies there is an average 
attendance of 22,000. 





The Art Hall of the Chicago Industrial Expo- 
sition contains five hundred and twenty-six paint- 
ings, including some of the finest specimens of 
foreign and native artists. ~ 





Is there any bigger book among recent publi- 
cations than Whitaker's Reference Cataloque of 
Current Literature, in 3200 pages octavo? Itcon- 
tains titles and prices of all English publications 
now in print, or about 50,000 full titles, with a 
topical index. 





If any thing would incline people to favor cre- 
mation, it would be such reports as have recent- 
ly come from Arabia. In several cities the plague 
has broken out, caused, it is said, by the water 
used for domestic purposes being allowed to fil- 
ter through an old burial-ground. However, 
until cremation has been practiced a few hun- 
dred years it will be needful to have wide-awake 
boards of health. 

The plain advice given by a colored preacher 
in Richmond to his congregation will not be 
needful in our Northern religious meetings, but 
we have been in gatherings where some such di- 
rection was decidedly called for: ‘*‘ De fore part 
ob de church will please sit down, so de hind 
part ob de church can see de fore part, for de 
hind part can’t see de fore part ef de fore part 
persist in standin’ before de hind part, to de ut- 
ter exclusion ob de hind part by de fore part.” 





Moral suasion has been entirely successful in 
the Chicago schools. In nine schools, having 
an average attendance of 6500 pupils, not a case 
of suspension or corporal punishment has taken 
place during the year; and six schools, with an 
average attendance of 4500, have had but one 
suspension each during the same time. 





An American aloe is now in blossom in Kew 
Gardens, London—a rare sight, as this plant 
flowers so seldom. This particular specimen is 
one of the finest. Its leaves made up a circum- 
ference of thirty feet, and its topmost bloom is 
twenty-two feet high. In order to make room 
for its magnificent efflorescence a portion of the 
roof of the Succulent House, as its habitation is 
designated, had to be removed. 





Researches are still in progress at Pompeii. 
"M. Giacomo Luzzati conceived the idea of re- 
producing the unburied city by means of photo- 
graphic sculpture. After many years of labor 
he has perfected his task, and the results of his 
artistic skill and patient perseverance are now 
on view at the Salle des Conférences, Boulevard 
des Capucines, Paris. The principal monuments 
of Pompeii reproduced are the “‘ Civie Forum,” 
situated opposite the Temple of Jupiter; the 
‘* Basilica,” where the elders assembled to ad- 
minister justice; an open theatre, situated on a 
hill which looked toward the sea, and capable 
of containing 5000 persons; and several temples ~ 


skirt coming decently below the ankles, a loose | and private buildings of great beauty. 
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OPERA TOILETTE. 


HE prominent feature of this handsome toi- 

lette is the elegant cuirass of black lace, 
beaded with jet, and trimmed on the bottom 
with a pleating of pearl gray faille. A similar 
pleating edges the neck of the cuirass, forming a 
revets, within which is set a Medicis collarette 
of ruched tulle. Pearl gray faille sleeves, open 
in front, and attached to muslin puffings by 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESsPONDENT. | 

N this age of democracy, when each one wish- 
es to be the equal of his neighbor, every wom- 

an strives to wear dresses which shall make her, 
as far at least as the exterior goes, the equal of 
other women who are rich, and are able to af- 
ford superfluities. This end is very often at- 
tained in Paris, thanks to the innate or acquired 
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son that every winter we witness the appear- 
ance of some rough and ever ugly material, but 
which is nevertheless proclaimed distingué, be- 
cause it will never be accepted by the masses, 
who consider it too coarse, too modest, and too 
common, whereby the aforesaid fabric remains 
the exclusive property of the richest and most 
fashionable women. ‘This fabric will be this 
year drugget—the real drugget of the good old 
times—of the traditional color, Carmelite brown. 





bands of silk. Large cuffs, double at the wrists, 
and bound, like the sides of the sleeves, with 
lighter gray faille. Bonnet of rice straw, with 
the front covered with a muslin ruche. The 
crown is wound with a broad ribbon of gray faille, 
forming a large bow behind, which covers the 
catogan. A rose with leaves is set at the side, 
and a faille bow covers the stem of a long curled 
feather, which falls like a plume over the crown, 





OPERA TOILETTE. 


elegance of Parisian women. But while some 
apply all their energies to this end, others, who 
wish to set themselves apart from this class, have 
invented a new kind of distinction, which may 
serve to establish the difference between them, 
and to reconstruct a sort of aristocracy in dress, 
It is to this feeling has been due the adoption, 
for some years past, of the coarsest fabrics by 
the most elegant women; it is for this rea- 





Of this drugget will be made dresses without 
trimming, or else with flat garnitures. In the 
first place, the hem will be stitched, and will be 
surmounted with several rows of stitching; in 
the second case, the trimming will consist of flat 
bands of drugget, scalloped on the lower edge, 
and bound with faille of the same color. This 
kind of dress will consist of a skirt with, large 
perpendicular pleats in the back, and trimmed 
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in front with three rows of flat, scalloped bands. 
The waist will be a sort of jacket, with revers, 
continuing in a small pouf in the back, and in 
rather short tabs on the sides. The wrapping 
will be a large cloak of the same drugget, tak- 
ing the place of a water-proof. This will be 
the toilette worn by the most elegant ladies for 
church, mornings, charity visits, and rainy days. 

For intermediate toilettes, that is, for mati- 
nées, promenades, and calls, costumes will be 





worn more than ever: for a moment in danger, 
they are now certain of lasting some time longer. 
Even the polonaise, which was lately dethroned 
by the over-skirt, has risen from its ashes,.and is 
again in vogue. Above all, polonaises are made 
of transparent fabrics for evening, such as gauze, 
Goaly laces, etc.; these polonaises are without 
sleeves, tight-fitting, and very open over the waist 
of the under dress. Very long dresses, with- 
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out over-skirts or polonaises, made of very thick 
stuffs, such as satin, velvet, and brocades, are also 
very much worn for dinners, the opera, and small 
soirées. 

Among the caprices that will be frequently 
seen this winter I will instance galloon woven 
with beads—blue steel, green, violet, and black. 
These galioons, which are very narrow, but ex- 
tremely dear—about a dollar a yard—will serve 
as headings to laces, flounces, ruches, and other 
trimmings of full-dress toilettes ; they are com- 
pleted by black lace, embroidered with beads of 
the same color. 

Many of the polonaises have the back of the 
princesse shape, that is, the waist and skirt in 
one piece, with a Joan of Arc, cuirass, or armor 
front, for all these names are indiscriminately 
applied to one and the same thing, namely, a 
high-necked waist, entirely plain, and fitting as 
tightly to the waist and over the hips as if it had 
been moulded thereon. This waist is made both 
of thick fabrics and of transparent stuffs over a 
material of a different or the same color. 

There is a revival, under the name of in-door 
dress, of the ancient déshabillé of the last centu- 
ry. This is composed of a demi-trained skirt 
and a vest of black velvet, very long and with 
square lappets. Over all this is put on a sort 
of cassock of India cashmere, with large palm 
leaves, borders, etc., open from the throat to the 
bottom, fastened only at the back, and draped in 
large folds behind the arms. Other déshabillés 
are copied from portraits of the times of Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI. They are worn only in 
the house, at very early hours, and to receive 
intimate friends. For going out at the same 
early hours, besides the drugget costumes which 
we have described, costumes of black India cash- 
mere or Thibet cloth, trimmed with white or 
gray woolen braid, will be worn. The wrappings 
until really cold weather sets in will be sleeveless 
jackets of black velvet, with long plain square 
basques. 

The absolute truth is that there will be nothing 
exclusive with respect to fashions next winter, 
and that short, half-long, and long dresses will 
all be worn, according to circumstances. I have 
nothing to say about short suits, which are famil- 
jar to every one. The half-long dresses of the 
season differ from their predecessors only with 
respect to the skirt, which is longer, and the 
over-skirt, which is often reduced to a single, 
double, or triple apron, which is fastened behind 
with the help of a huge bow. ‘The waist of this 
dress is either a cuirass or a basque. I shall 
presently return to this apron, but will first de- 
scribe some of the long dresses that are in prep- 
aration for the winter. 

Skirt of black faille, fifty inches long in the 
back. On each side are three large pleats, form- 
ing quilles, and spreading out toward the bottom. 
The front is trimmed with bias folds, in clusters 
of threes, set on in curves. The waist is a sort 
of peplum jacket. The quilles are edged on each 
side with a ruche of black velvet ribbon; a sim- 
ilar ruche edges the jacket and sleeves. 

One of the fabrics which will be most in vogue 
this winter, and which is extremely costly, de- 
spite its apparent simplicity, is the matelassé, of 
silk, in all the dark colors, This magerial calls 
to mind, through its thickness and designs, the 
white cotton piqué of which petticoats are made. 
This matelassé¢ is used especially for aprons and 
cuirass waists, in combination with velvet, silk, 
or wool. I will describe a half-long dress of 
this kind: black velvet skirt; apron of mode 
gray matelassé ; black velvet cuirass, with mate- 
lassé sleeves. The apron is adjusted behind 
so as to form two small poufs, and is trimmed 
with a bias fold of black velvet and ostrich 
feathers. 

Another half-long costume has a skirt of black 
velvet without any trimming; cuirass waist of 
black matelassé, with black velvet sleeves, trimmed 
with black lace and cock’s feathers. 

Cloth dresses will be more in vogue than they 
have been for some years past, the fashion no 
longer requiring that dresses shall be much looped 
and draped. ‘These dresses will be of two kinds 
—with a velvet skirt, and large apron and cuirass 
of cloth with velvet sleeves, like the skirt; or else 
with a skirt and apron of cloth, and cuirass of 
velvet with cloth sleeves. The special and, so 
to speak, indispensable trimming for cloth dress- 
es will be woolen braid of various widths of the 
same color as the cloth, or, at the most, black 
upon acolor, The velvet of the skirt, however, 
like that of the cuirass,-must always be of the 
same color as the cloth. When the skirt, in- 
stead of being velvet, is cloth, it is trimmed with 
woolen braid like that used for the apron and 
the cuirass or the sleeves. 

For cloth costumes, as for ell thick fabrics, 
such as matelassé, the apron is single ; for faille 
and comparatively light stuffs, such as cashmere, 
it is often triple, that is, it is composed of three 
aprons placed one above another. There will be 
a real furor for feather trimmings in_ all colors 
this season. They will be worn on wrappings 
and dresses of all kinds both for morning and 
evening. 

Rather long cloaks, of cloth or faille, will be 
worn. I have seen one of these cloaks, of black 
faille, wadded and lined with silk, and edged 
with marmoset fur. The waist and sleeves were 
trimmed with bows. A Russian cloak, of olive 
brown cloth, was trimmed with woolen braid and 
fur, and large macaroon buttons. ‘The sleeves 
were flowing, and it was closed in front with 
large silver agrafes. Another, very large, was 
trimmed with smali ends sewed on so as to form 
tabs, and was covered with little jet buttons. 
sae pings are also made of black matelassé, 

_ and trimmed with bands of feathérs. 
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long dress of steel gray faille, in the princesse 
shape, that is, with the waist and skirt in one 








piece. The trimming was composed of a puff- 
ing of the-same faille, set on with a heading on 
each side, very wide in front, since it almost 
reached the knee, and much narrower at the 
sides and back. ‘This puffing was pleated in- 
stead of gathered. Apron of gray tulle, em- 
broidered all over with steel beads, under which 
the tulle showed. Cuirass of the same tulle, em- 
broidered like the apron. Sleeves like the dress. 
The coiffure consisted of a large steel comb form- 
ing a diadem, and a spray of Virginia creeper. 
White tulle ruches edged with a row of steel 
beads formed the lingerie. 

I should never finish did I undertake to de- 
scribe all the varieties of dresses that are in prep- 
aration. Here is one that is likely to-be popu- 
lar. The demi-trained skirt of black faille is 
pleated perpendicularly in the back, the side 
breadths are puffed diagonally, and edged with a 
perpendicular flounce trimmed with a band of 
velvet. This flounce decreases in width toward 
the waist. The apron is plain, without trimming. 
Plain waist and flat basques, with fronts of black 
velvet. Sleeves close at the top and rather 
loose at the bottom, trimmed with faille puffs 
and black velvet bows. 

Autumn travelingdress. Skirtof maroon wool- 
en material. Apron of plain beige tartan, with 
a large bow of maroon and beige plaid tartan. 
This bow has two long and wide ends. Cuirass 
of plain beige tartan, with plaid tartan sleeves. 
Large Dolman cloak—that is, a very long Dol- 
man—of plain maroon tartan. Bonnet of ma- 
roon woolen material, with a scarf of maroon 
gauze. Rather high boots of thick undressed 
leather. EMMELINE RayMOND. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Bortep Custarv.—To give a recipe for a dish so 
common that all think they know how to prepare it 
seems a self-constituted and superfinous task. Yet it 
is precisely in making these plain, simple preparations 
palatable or otherwise that the skill or ignorance of 
the cook displays itself. You frequently hear persons 
say such a dish is not fit to eat, when they have only 
never met with it nicely cooked, and are therefore not 
qualified to judge of its merits. Custard is one of the 
good things which has suffered most in reputation 
from ill-concocted fluids being served up in its much- 
abused name. Perhaps it is better to mention first 
what inevitably spoils custard. By no means use the 
whites of eggs in making either baked or boiled cus- 
tard, if you wish the flavor to be fine. There are so 
many delightful dishes made out of the whites of eggs 
that it is shameful to introduce them where so mis- 
placed as in this case. The next important item of 
remark is to beat the yolks of eggs long and diligently, 
with as much particularity as if you were making cake. 
With these two points kept in view you will be ready 
to begin. Put on to boil one gallon of milk, un- 
skimmed, and fresh as it can be obtained. To this 
quantity allow the yolks of twelve eggs, beaten well. 
They make it amply rich ; indeed, twice as much so as 
with double the quantity put in with only a little pre- 
liminary stirring, as is commonly done. When the 
eggs are sufficiently light, add one pound and a quar- 
ter of powdered white sugar. Have your fire burning 
as briskly as possible; watch the milk, and the very 
minute it boils up pour it gradually from the kettle 
into the bow! of eggs and sugar, having it stirred un- 
ceasingly while so doing. When well mixed, return 
to the kettle immediately, and to the fire. Stir rapidly 
for about five minutes, or until the custard is properly 
thickened, which will probably be in about that time 
—not longer. Remove from the fire, and set in a cool 
place. It is good only when perfectly cold. Vanilla 
is the most generally admired seasoning, and may be 
added after the custard is done; but at this season of 
the year lemon is grateful to most tastes. To one gal- 
lon of custard allow the thinly pared rinds of four 
lemons, and put them in the milk when it is first put 
upon the fire to boil. You may remove the rinds by 
straining through a hair sieve, or leave them in, as 
some prefer to do. If a very rich custard is required, 
you may increase the proportion of eggs ad libitum, 
but we have found the number herein named sufficient 
for all practical purposes. 

Coup Staw.—Select the finest heads of bleached cab- 
bage. Cut up enough to fill a large vegetable dish, the 
number of heads to be regulated by the size of the 
cabbage and the quantity desired. Shave very fine, 
and after that chop up, the more thoroughly the bet- 
ter. Boil four eggs till hard; mix the yolks smooth- 
ly with a little cold water, and gradually add to them 
a cup of sweet vream, two table-spoonfuls of mixed 
mustard, one heaping table-spoonful of sugar, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a quarter of a pound of butter, and a 
little pepper if you choose. Place all these ingredients, 
mixed together, in a small stew-pan over the fire. Put 
the cabbage in the dish in which it is to be served. 
Let the sauce come to a boil, pour it hot over the cab- 
bage, and lastly add half a tea-cupful of good vin- 
egar. The lady who gave us this recipe is famed for 
her slaw, and we can bear witness to its excellence. 
She lays especial emphasis upon having it chopped 
up very fine. 

Co.p Saw, No. 2.—With a sharp knife—there are 
knives made for the express purpose—cut up nicely a 
firm head of cabbage. Sprinkle it with as much pep- 
per and salt as you think necessary. Beat up the yolk 
of one egg, add a lump of butter the size of a walnut, 
a gill of cream, the same quantity of vinegar, a table- 
spoonful of sugar, an even tea-spoonful of mustard, and 
a pinch of bruised celery seed. Heat these condiments, 
mixed together, in a tin cup; put the slaw in an oven, 
and pour the mixture over it boiling hot; stir it till 
well mixed, and the cabbage slightly coddled; then 
send to table hot. It may not be irrelevant to remark 
that the term cold, usually appended to slaw, has no 
reference to the dish being served up hot or cold, but 
is only an English corruption of Kohl, the German 
name for cabbage. Cold slaw, therefore, merely sig- 
nifies sliced cabbage. It is the most digestible form 
in which cabbage is dressed, besides being generally 
liked when well made, and peculiarly acceptable at 
seasons when vegetables are scarce. 

Daten Beer.—The most favorable season for drying 
beef is November or December ; but if neglected then, 
it may yet be done in early spring, furnishing the 
nicest relish for breakfast or tea. We have also known 
persons of weak digestion to partake of it, to the great 
increase of their strength, when hardly able to take 
any other nourishment whatever. For this purpose 
seléct the round of a full-grown, well-fatted beef. Cut 
it into pieces of convenient size. Rub well into it on 





all sides a little pounded saltpetre and sugar mixed. 
Put it in a brine strong enough to bear an egg, in 
which, however, let it lie only three days. Furnish it 
with string, and hang up where you can smoke it until 
dry enough to chip. It may be eaten raw, chipped 
very thin in small bits, or is still better boiled in a lit- 
tle butter. Veal and mutton are very nice done in the 
same way, the latter bearing a close resemblance to 
dried venison, and being quite as good. It is better to 
sew up tightly in a cloth or bag before the fly makes 
its appearance. 

Buryep Custarp.—Fill a glass bowl nearly full with 
three pints of nice boiled custard. Beat until perfect- 
ly light the whites of six eggs. To each egg allow one 
table-spoonfual of pulverized white sugar, which add 
gradually, beating all the time. Heap the bowl with 
this meringue, and with an iron plate or clean shovel 
heated red-hot, brown well all over until the delicate, 
much-admired flavor is imparted that gives this the 
name of burned custard. 











THE HOURS OF THE DAY. 


OR people in general hours of work, leisure, 
and refreshment are marked out pretty 
strictly, without much option of their own in the 
matter. Your editor of a morning newspaper, 
were he ever so much inclined to follow the 
old adage, ‘‘ Early to bed,” and so on, would 
find the nearest approach possible to him in get- 
ting to bed early in the morning and rising early 
in the afternoon. Your lawyer's hours are set- 
tled for him by the sittings of courts, by the hab- 
its of business prevalent with his clients. Soli- 
tary workers alone can arrange their own times ; 
and even they, if they abandon the traditional 
habits of their class, must make up their minds 
to dispense with much social intercourse. 

In all these matters, however, there is a tend- 
ency to slight divergences, moving pretty much 
in the same direction, governed by the same im- 
mutable laws that rule the rest of the universe. 
Now the drift of modern civilization, there is no 
doubt, is toward a greater concentration of in- 
dividual faculties on one particular pursuit—a 
stricter division of labor, carried so far, indeed, 
that, while it seems to be one man’s destiny to 
labor incessantly, it appears to be another’s to 
resolve the problem of how to make idleness en- 
durable. At the same time, one of the results 
of this concentration of power has been the vast 
development of means of locomotion, and the 
separation of home from industrial life. Cities 
now are formed of a thick nucleus of commercial 
and industrial appliances, with a wide nebulous 
fringe of human dwellings, a mass of organic at- 
oms in busy, ceaseless circulation within them. 
There is a regular rhythmic beat in this that re- 
minds one of the pulsations of the human heart. 

This concentration of commercial life induces 
a vast pen - rapidity in the transaction of 
too, no doubt ; but with 
that we rs pe todo. What concerns us 
is that it leaves no time for dinner. 

One can not, indeed, shut one’s eyes to the 
existence of numberless hotels and eating-houses 
where people do dine after some fashion or other 
in the middle of the day; but this meal is very 
quickly becoming a mere hasty snack, often taken 
standing, and to many active men is represented 
merely by a slice of dry toast and glass of water. 
Indeed, it may be said of most of the ruling class 
of the commercial world that the middle hours 
of the day are devoted to an undivided attention 
to the individual pursuits. The principal meal 
of the day is reserved for the evening. 

These assertions are to be taken as applied to 
cities principally. In the country the mid-day 
dinner still holds its own. But even there the 
tendency is felt, breaking out in heavy teas and 
other insufficient substitutes for dinner, while the 
more wealthy and refined are gradually adopting 
the late dinner of society. 

This social movement is farther encouraged by 
the increasing sociability of domestic life. Hus- 
band, wife, children, mix and move upon a far 
more familiar and equal footing. Out of a vast 
mist of social evils these undoubted facts rise 
with assuring distinctness. Women are begin- 
ning slowly to discover that many of the current 
notions of female restraint and seclusion have 
been imposed upon them by the dominating in- 
fluence of men in the interests of their own su- 
premacy. We have not desolated the domestic 
hearth, but we have kicked out those ugly little 
gods that so long domineered over it. There is 
danger in the process, no doubt. . There is dan- 
ger in every kind of movement, but we must still 
move. You may think that we are far afield 
from the dinner-hour, but it is not so; for the 
increasing and more intimate companionship of 
man and wife is a strong element in fixing the 
principal meal at a time when it can be partaken 
incommon. And here a difficulty arises ; for it 
is necessary also that the children of the house 
should dine, and dine in the middle of the day. 
Now two dinners a day involve an expense which 
is out of the question when the income of the 
household is limited; thus either the children 
suffer or the father. The resolution of this diffi- 
culty is not apparent with our present domestic 
arrangements. 

If a man have the full control of his own time, 
he naturally desires so to map it out as to pro- 
duce the greatest result with the least expend- 
iture of vital force, and he will necessarily be 
guided very much by his own physical constitu- 
tion and the nature of his occupations, while he 
will also seek to profit by the experience of oth- 
ers. ‘The German student and professor, who 
we must all acknowledge produces more result 
from his labors than the savant of any other na- 
tionality, 1s usually an early riser and an early 
diner. He finds in the society of his family, 
with occasional simple festivities, sufficient relief 
from an absorbing study. But the number of 
hours that he works would }e far too great for 
any more excitable brain. For a writer of fic- 
tion, a dramatist, poet, or journalist, to devote 
himself to his study for as many hours as a Ger- 








man professor would be to invite speedy paraly- 
sis or softening of the brain. Walter Scott tried 
it, you will remember, when he attempted the 
impossible task of clearing off his burden of 
debts. How he spoiled both his later works and 
the brain that had inspired so many charming 
pictures of life is plainly recorded in his life. 
Goethe’s well-ordered brain produced his works 
without any undue strain upon his nervous pow- 
ers. He was an early diner, and by no means 
indifferent to the pleasures of the table or the 
charms of female society. Shakspeare of course 
dined early, and probably divided his periods of 
composition and study by an afternoon devoted 
to amusement and repose. Dickens, we know, 
performed nearly all his literary work between 
the hours of 9 a.m. and 1 p.m. A distinguish- 
ed man in another sphere, Von Moltke—one 
who has produced stupendous results from his 
powers of organization—is, we believe, an ear- 
ly diner, and devotes the hours of the after- 
noon to amusement and exercise. Bismarck is 
said to have done most of his work in the early 
morning hours. As to this early rising, there is 
no doubt that much work can be got through in 
the uninterrupted solitude of the early morning, 
but thé stress on the brain is very great, as 
much so as in night-work. Schiller was a great 
night-worker, and wrote with the stars for his 
sole companions. Bulwer Lytton, again, always 
finished his work before luncheon. We are in- 
clined to think that the day-work is, on the whole, 
the best, and that the feverish facility of an over- 
excited brain is more fatal to real success than 
the interruptions and casualties of daylight. 

After all, in these matters the best plan is to 
suit one’s self, taking care that hereditary sloth 
does not unduly bias the choice; but we think 
that one of the conditions of keeping healthy is a 
substantial meal in the middle of the day. It is 
often inconvenient, it interrupts business, and is 
frequently neglected by active men; but Nature 
is not to be denied, and punishes us in the end 
if we unduly keep her waiting for dinner. 

For our own part, we have no fault to find 
with the arrangement of hours for nfeals now 
current in good society. One might object that 
they involve a perpetual state of cooking and eat- 
ing, large staffs of servants, and a cost compara- 
tively enormous. But these are considerations 
for those whom they concern—‘“‘ our withers are 
unwrung.” Dinners, too, are made too compli- 
cated, and instead of dishes and wines few in 
number but of choicest quality, a vast succession 
of indifferent eatables and drinkables is forced 
upon us. Otherwise the hours now fashionable 
are, in fact, but a return to the customs of our 
ancestors. With a substantial meal in the mid- 
dle of the day, and another—call it what you 
will, dinner or supper—at eight or nine in the 
evening, the claims of appetite and digestion, 
and the calls of business or pleasure, may be best 
co-ordinated. ° 





LOST FOR LOVE. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Taken at THE Foon,” “ StrancEers 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


“Ah me! I fell; and yet do question make 
What I should do again for such a sake.” 


**TLanp me at those steps,” said Jarred Gur- 
ner to the waterman, handing him a florin. 

The man obeyed, somewhat surprised that a 
person of Mr. Gurner’s calibre should be a visit- 
or at that superior-looking villa. He brought 
his boat close up to the steps. 

‘* Shall I wait for you, Sir?” 

‘** Well, yes, perhaps you'd better. I sha'n’t 
be above half an hour, I dare say, and you can 
land me near the railway station.” 

The landing stage was at some distance from 
the cedar. Mr. Gurner stepped lightly on shore, 
looked round the garden, and then approached 
the spot where Flora sat reading. So far as his 
keen gaze could discover she was the only occu- 
pant of the garden. As he drew near her, he 
heard voices and laughter from one of the open 
windows—subdued gentleman-like mirth, not the 
strident peals he had been used to hear in the 
skittle-ground. 

He went close up to the little table under the 
cedar, noiseless of foot as serpent or adder. 

**Mrs. Ollivant,” he said, gently. 

He had a pretty clear idea of what he was do- 
ing, all the alcohol he had absorbed not having 
been strong enough to cloud his brain. He 
knew he was playing a desperate game, perhaps 
about to throw away fortune for the sake of a 
petty revenge—a revenge which would taste 
sweet to him for the moment, but which would 
not stand by him like the annuity he pretended 
to despise. But there was just the chance that 
he might not be allowed to speak, that he might 
be bought off at the last moment. This was 
what he desired and hoped. He was here to 
show that he was prepared for desperate meas- 
ures, that what he had threatened last night in 
Wimpole Street he was ready to perform. He 
was here to measure his strength with Dr. Olli- 
vant, 

Flora rose with a startled look. 

‘*I—I beg your pardon,” she said ; 
a friend of my husband’s ?” 

“Your husband and I have had business rela- 
tions. He is at home, I believe?” 

**Yes, he is in the dining-room with a friend. 
Do you wish to see him?” 

‘* Well; yes, presently. But I should like to 
have a few words with you first, Mrs. Ollivant, 
if you've no objection,” said Jarred, dropping 
into a rustic seat close at hand. ‘‘ I’m a stranger 
to you, I’m aware; but you hardly seem a stran- 
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ger to me. Our mutual friend Mr. Leyburne 
used to talk about you so often.” 

The delicate cheeks paled suddenly, a dis- 
tressed look came into the sweet face. Flora 
took up her work, some trifle of lace and muslin, 
_ and began to busy herself with it nervously. 

“Did you know Mr. Leyburne?” she asked. 

‘*Tntimately. I don’t pretend for a moment 
that my position in life was on a level with his. 
He painted pictures that didn sell—I earn my 
living by cleaning other people’s pictures. But 
he was good enough to treat me as a friend, and 
I valued his friendship. It was a sad day for 
me when he met with his death.” 

** Indeed !” 

She would not encourage this somewhat dis- 
reputable-looking stranger to talk of her dead lov- 
er by so much as another question. Her heart 
was beating painfully: the bitter waters of mem- 
ory were stirred. She would hardly have sup- 
posed the mere mention of the dead could have 
caused her so keen a pang. She had lived her 
new life in a new world, and been happy. She 
had new affections, new hopes, new duties, new 
obligations. Yet at a word the unforgotten past 
came back with sharpest pain. 

** Curious thing, rather, his death, wasn't it ?” 
asked Jarred, looking at her searchingly. 

**TIt was a very dreadful thing,” she said. 
**T would rather not talk of it, if you please. 
No good can come of recalling past sorrow.” 

‘* Ah, that’s the way of the world—out of 
sight, out of mind. We save ourselves the trou- 
ble of grieving for our friends by trying our hard- 
est to forget them. The dead don’t rot in their 
graves so soon as in our hearts. Well, for my 
part, I can’t forget that poor young fellow—car- 
ried off in such a mysterious way. However, it 
was a lucky stroke for Dr. Ollivant, since I don’t 
suppose you would have thrown over poor young 
Leyburne to marry the doctor.” 

**T will trouble you not to speculate about 
me,” said Flora, rising; ‘‘ I think you are a very 
insolent person !” 

**I’m sorry for that,” said Jarred. ‘‘ Per- 
haps when you know more about me you'll think 
differently. I am here to do you a service. I 
want to say a few words to you in the presence 
of your husband. Would it be asking too much 
from you to step in-doors and fetch him? I'll 
wait here.” 

Flora paused for a few moments with a puz- 
zled look, and then obeyed the stranger. She 
felt helpless and alarmed in his presence: he 
was so different from any one she had ever en- 
countered. 

‘* Who am I to say wants to see him?” she 
asked. 

“* Mr. Gurner.” 

She gave a little start, remembering the old 
woman in the purple satin gown—the woman 
who had spoiled her dream of first love. 

“The name seems familiar to you,” said Jar- 


** Yes, I have heard it before,” she answered, 
leaving him. 

Dr. Ollivant and a brother doctor who had 
come down from town with him were lingering 
over their claret and strawberries, beguiled by 
some all-absorbing topic of a somewhat profes- 
sional and esoteric character. 

**T was just coming out to you, darling,” said 
Cuthbert, looking up as his wife entered through 
the open window, ‘‘ Morley has determined to 
go back by the 8.50. I was only waiting to 
wish him good-by— Why, Flora, how pale you 
are!” 

He rose and went over to her, scrutinizing 
the pallid face with an anxious gaze. How oft- 
en he had seen Death’s mark upon white cheeks 
and lips with professional calmness, and the 
smallest change in her face moved him so 
deeply ! 

** My love, you have been sitting in the sun, 
or doing something imprudent,” he said; ‘‘ let 
me give you a little wine.” 

‘* Excuse my hurrying off,” said the visitor, 
looking at his watch; ‘‘but time’s up. Good- 
by, Mrs. Ollivant; hope your headache will be 
better to-morrow. The weather's rather trying. 
Thanks for a charming afternoon, Good-by, 
Ollivant !” 

He was gone, to the doctor's satisfaction. He 
had no thought just now but for his wife. If his 
love for her and his care for her could know in- 
crease, there was a reason now why both should 
be doubled. 

** Dearest,” he said, ‘‘ what is amiss ?” 

** Nothing, dear; or very little. There is a 
strange man here, on the lawn—he must have 
come by the river—who wants to see you—a 
Mr. Garner.” 

‘* He here ?” 

** Now you are pale, Cuthbert!” cried Flora, 
startled by his whitening face. 

** My love, we are doomed to pass through a 
struggle which may darken both our lives. I did 
not know it was so near. Stay; I'll go to this 
man alone. Go up stairs, Flora, and lie down. 
It is only a business matter. There is nothing 
that need give you the slightest uneasiness.” 

In that moment he had made up his mind to 
stave off the evil hour, to give the informer his 
price, for his wife’s sake. She was not strong 
enough to bear a great shock. He had not duly 
considered that last night, not believing that Mr. 
Gurner meant to bring matters to a crisis. 

**T want to hear what that man has to say, 
Cuthbert,” said Flora, with a resolute look that 
was new to her. ‘‘ Let me hear all and know 
all. He has been talking to me in such a strange 
way. He has awakened doubts and suspicions 
that are worse than certainties, Let me know 
all —it will be best.” 

**God knows what is best!” replied her hus- 
band. ‘‘Come with me, if it must be so, and 
hear the worst, and judge between me and my 
love.” e 
He drew her to him and kissed her with deep- 








er passion than in his happiest hour of confidence 
and love—kissed her as one kisses for whom that 
kiss may be the last; as Gretchen kissed Faust 
in the condemned cell; as Bothwell kissed Mary 
Stuart when they parted at Carberry Hill. 

** Come,” he said; and they went together to 
the cedar, where Mr. Gurner sat waiting for them. 
He had lighted a cigar, one that had been given 
to him on the race-course, but he tossed it away 
half smoked as the doctor and his wife drew near. 

** Now, Mr. Gurner, I have brought my wife to 
hear what you want from me,” said Dr. Ollivant. 

‘What do I want? Money! and a good 
round sum. I asked you for a ten-pound note 
last night, as between man and man. I want 
fifty to-night.” 

**Do you? And on what ground shall I give 
you fifty pounds? You are not a particularly 
estimable person—not a man whose struggles 
with misfortune form a noble spectacle for the 
gods. What will my wife think if I give you 
fifty pounds ?” 

“*T fancy her thoughts will come pretty near 
the truth; she will think that you would rather 
I held my tongue than spoke out.” 

“T would rather you should speak out,” pur- 
sued Dr. Ollivant, with that firm look of his, be- 
neath which the lesser man always quailed, 
‘* My love,” he said to Flora, ‘‘ this man is go- 
ing to make a statement that will shock and 
wound you deeply; only be assured that what 
you hear from his lips will be but half truth, 
You shall hear the whole truth from mine after- 
ward.” 

She trembled a little and drew closer to him. 
He put his arm round her, holding and sustain- 
ing her. How long, how long would she suffer 
his touch? Oh, pleasant days! Oh, life of per- 
fect joy! He felt the delight of life slipping 
away from him, yet could not be content to re- 
tain it any longer at this scoundrel’s sufferance. 

‘* When I spoke to you just now of your first 
lover, Mrs, Ollivant—of Walter Leyburne, my 
friend—I didn’t tell you that I could have spared 
you all the suspense and uncertainty you suffered 
at the time of his death. You hoped and wait- 
ed and prayed for his return, I dare say, for ever 
so long, not knowing for certain what had be- 
come of him.” 

‘“*T did—I did.” 

Her pale lips shaped the words, but voice there 
was none. 

‘“* I was a stranger to you, and it wasn’t my in- 
terest to speak out; but Dr. Ollivant could have 
spared you a good deal of pain—hope deferred, 
and that kind of thing—if he had chosen,” pur- 
sued Jarred. 

She looked round at her husband, mutely ques- 
tioning him. 

** Hear him to the end, love, and hear me aft- 
erward.” . 

She drew herself away from him, and stood 
alone, and her husband knew that he was doubted. 

** He could have told you all about that un- 
fortunate young man’s death; but he was wise 
enough to hold his tongue. He thought that if 
you knew he had killed your first lover his own 
chances of winning you would have been rather 
weak.” 

She gave a faint half-stifled cry, and put out 
her hand to keep her husband back. 

** Killed him!” 

**Yes. When Mr. Leyburne took his after- 
noon stroll on the cliff that last day, ill luck 
brought him across the path chosen by Dr. Olli- 
vant. They began to talk—about you, I sup- 
pose—and soon came to high words. There was 
a scuffle, and poor Leyburne fell off the cliff. I 
won't say he was pushed off; but it looked rath- 
er like it to me.” 

**You were there—you saw—” 

“*T was on the sands below—heard voices and 
quarreling, and saw your lover fall. ‘That is all.” 

** And he,” pointing to the doctor, ‘* bribed 
you—paid you to keep this secret ?” 

‘* Well, yes, he has rewarded my discretion 
pretty well up to last night. You won't believe 
my statement, perhaps; but if you want confir- 
mation, look at him.” 

Jarred pointed in his turn at the doctor, who 
stood like a rock, but with a face of deadliest 
pallor. 

“*Go,” he said to Jarred. ‘‘ You have done 
your worst; there is no more to be said. You 
came here by the river, think. Be good enough 
to let me see you off my premises,” 

There was nothing for Jarred to do but follow 
the doctor to the landing-stage, where the gayly 
painted wherry was waiting for him. He de- 
scended to his boat without a word, feeling that 
he had played rather a poor game after all. To 
the last he had expected Dr. Ollivant to surren- 
der—to buy his silence at any price when the 
crisis came. But the crisis was passed, and Jar- 
red felt that he had made a fool of himself. 

Cuthbert Ollivant went back to the cedar. 
His wife was standing just as he had left her, 
rigid, her eyes fixed on vacancy. 

‘*Hear my story now, Flora,” he said, plead- 
ingly. 

She did not look at him as she answered, 

‘* How much am [I to believe from so accom- 
plished a deceiver ?” 

‘* Believe the simple truth. Walter Leyburne’s 
death was purely accidental. No one, not even 
you”—with a touch of bitterness—‘‘ could regret 
it more than I did. True that our voices were 
heard in dispute; true that we wrestled on the 
verge of that horrid cliff—'twas he attacked me, 
remember—and that he fell on the slippery grass, 
The single blow I struck was in self-defense.” 

** And it killed him,” said Flora, icily. 

The anguish of these moments had transform- 
ed her. She was no longer the gentle girlish 
wife he had known an hour ago. There was a 
slow bitterness in every accent that changed the 
very sound of her voice, a cold glitter in her eye 
that altered the very character of her beauty. 
So might Electra have looked, changed from her 





innocent girlhood by the horror of domestic mur- 
der. 

**That blow could have done no more than 
stun him, at worst; the rest was accident.” 

‘*Which you concealed as studiously as if it 
had been deliberate murder. And you let me 
wait, and you let me hope, and you let me won- 
der—knowing that he was dead, and that his 
death was your work.” 

** False, cowardly, vile—was it not? Find the 
worst name that you can for my crime; it will 
not be too bad. But remember that all was done 
for love of you. I sinned, as I would sin again, 
for your love’s sake. I could not shut myself 
out from all hope by telling you the truth. What 
chance would there have been for me if I had 
been candid? And this death-stroke of Fate, 
which I had not even desired, gave me my chance. 
I had always said to myself ‘Were he away I 
could win her.’ How could I speak? You 
would have hated me if you had known.” 

‘** Perhaps,” she answered, still without look- 
ing at him, ‘‘but not so deeply as I hate you 
now. And that would have been an unjust ha- 
tred. ‘This is just and godly—hatred of a liar, 
hatred of a coward !” 

Hard words from one whom nature had made 
so gentle. The doctor stood silent, wondering 
at her cruelty. Could that old love beso much, 
and all that had been since then so little? Was 
all his love for her—all their happiness, which 
for him meant so much—to weigh for nothing 
against the memory of that light fickle lover ? 

“You do not measure your words,” he said, 
with a new coldness. ‘‘I see that the old love 
was the stronger after all’ You have heard the 
truth, as God hears and judges us. There was 
no desire in my heart to injure so much as a hair 
of his head; but I could not let the manner of 
his death bar my road to happiness. I was will- 
ing to be a liar for your sake. For your sake I 
was a coward, Is that a reason you should hate 
me?” 

** Tt is,” she answered ; and then went on with 
sudden tears: ‘‘ My father blessed us on his 
death-bed—blessed us, and joined our hands in 
his dying hour. It pleased me to think that I 
was obeying his last wish when I married you. 
Do you think he would have put your hand in 
mine if he had known what I know now ?” 

**He rewarded my great love. Would that 
love have seemed less to him if he had known 
my sin?” 

** My father was an honorable man.” 

** That will do, Flora. J see that the old love 
was strongest. All our days and dreams and 
hopes can not weigh against the mere memory 
of that—no, not even that holiest bond which 
should make us one, although I were the great- 
est sinner upon earth. You despise me, you 
hate me. Yoar heart, so tender by nature, can 
find no pity for my guilt; although I sinned for 
love of you, although I am lost for love of you. 
I never knew the meaning of the word sorrow 
till I knew you.. I never knew what pain was 
till I loved you.. I have given you my peaceful 
days, my desires, my dreams—given you all God 
ever gave me of hope or joy. But these things 
can not weigh against inclination. You loved 
Walter Leyburne; you have only endured me. 
It isn old story.” Good-by, my love; I will tor- 
ment you no more. ‘This house shall be sacred 
to you henceforward. My mother shall stay here 
as your housekeeper and companion, if you will 
allow her; but my shadow shall darken your 
threshold no more.” 

He took her hand, which she left passive in 
his grasp, pressed it to his lips, and let it fall. 
And s0, without another word, he left her. <A 
brief farewell ; and yet, so far as he could see 
through the thick darkness of his future life, it 
was to be forever. 

He went into the house, found his mother, 
and sent her to Flora. There was nothing in 
his manner to alarm Mrs. Ollivant. He had re- 
covered his self-command, looked at his time- 
table for the train that would convey him back 
to London, and left his house so quietly and de- 
liberately that no one who saw him depart that 
evening would have guessed that he was leaving 
his happiness behind him. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


“Oh, is it i ory that I mourn, 
Or is it that dream of my heart 
Which glides from the reach of my scorn, 
id soars from the clay that thou art?” 


Tue bright midsummer days grew warmer. 
Thickets of bush roses, moss and cabbage and 
maiden’s- blush, that had been growing for half a 
century ; rose-clad arches and trellised walks ; 
rank and file of standard, with all the latest 
achievements of the rose-grower—all were in 
their glory of bloom and color in the gardens 
of the villa near Teddington Lock; but Flora’s 
tranquil wedded life was over. It had vanished 
like a dream when one awakeneth. She told 
herself that it was best so, as she paced the rose 
walks slowly, feeling a little less strength for that 
gentle walk day by day, or stood on the grassy 
bank above the river, looking dreamily down at 
the swift-flowing water. She told herself that 
there was no other way but life-long parting for 
her and Cuthbert Ollivant. 

Her first thought on that dreadful evening— 
her first thought when her brain cleared from 
the bewilderment of the shock—had been a long- 
ing for loneliness; to find some solitary place, 
where no one would question or attempt to sol- 
ace her pain. All that she had esteemed and 
loved had been suddenly reft from her. ‘The 
man she had trusted was proved a liar. She did 


not believe Jarred Gurner’s word against her hus- 
band’s—she did not believe Cuthbert Ollivant to 
have*been a murderer; but, on his own confes- 
sion, he had been concerned in Walter’s death, 
and had hidden his knowledge of the fact, and 
had deliberately lied to her. 


Never more could 








she respect or trust him; never more could she 
look up to him with child-like reverential feeling, 
wondering what such a man could find to love 
in her. 

Since that night of torture she had been left 
in perfect peace. Mrs. Ollivant had been all 
kindness, but had asked no questions. She had 
been, perhaps, warned against interference with 
that silent grief. Life went on as smoothly, and 
almost as silently, as in one of those enchanted 
castles, set deep in the mysterious heart of a path- 
less forest, which abound in fairy lore. Nothing 
was changed, except that the doctor remained 
away. There was no longer the excitement of 
bidding him good-by in the morning after driv- 
ing him to the station in a pony-carriage, and of 
expecting his return to dinner, when he brought 
back all the news of the day, and, as it were, 
the very spirit and zest of metropolitan life, along 
with him. It was strange what a blank his ab- 
sence made in the house, and how every thing 
seemed altered, where other change there was 
none. It was as if some one were lying dead 
in one of those empty rooms up stairs. And yet 
Flora told herself it was best that it should be 
so; that Dr. Ollivant had been infinitely wise 
in severing himself from her so promptly; that 
union between them must henceforward be of 
all things the most impossible. She had told 
him in the passion of the moment that she hated 
him, and in her own mind she had not reversed 
the sentence. 

She recalled that miserable time at Brans- 
combe, the dreary days that followed Walter’s 
disappearance. She dwelt on every detail of 
those days with a morbid grief. How she had 
wondered—how she had waited—while he, who 
knew the truth, pretended to sympathize and to 
assist; sent telegrams which he knew to be use- 
less; took counsel with Mark as to the best 
thing to be done; kepf up the pretense of igno- 
rance with unabashed hypocrisy. Could she do 
less than hate him, remembering this ? 

And yet, despite this loathing of his falsehood, 
and even hatred of himself as the very incarna- 
tion of falsehood, how cruelly she missed him! 
how empty and purposeless her life seemed with- 
out him! If she’ took up a book, and tried to 
lose herself in a world beyond her own petty cir- 
cle of perplexities and regrets, she could but re- 
member how her mind had been little more than 
a sheet of blank paper before Dr. Ollivant began 
to cultivate it; how much he had taught her; 
how infinitely he had widened her possibilities 
of happiness ; how patient, how careful, how ten- 
derly indulgent he had been through all the cloud- 
less days of her wedded life; exacting so little, 
giving so much; humble, and taking her love as 
a boon. 

But he had been so vile a sinner—for her sake 
—that it was impossible she could ever think of 
him again save with scorn and abhorrence. 

‘*What did he gain by all that deceit?” she 
asked herself. ‘‘What did he gain by degrad- 
ing himself so deeply? Only me.” 

She wondered at her own worthlessness, which 
to this man had been above all price, even above 
the cost of honor and truth. She pitied him for 
having bartered so rich a pearl for such tinsel. 

‘There are hundreds of women in London 
prettier and more agreeable than I am; and vet 
for my sake—just to win such a foolish girl for 
his wife—he was content to sink so low!” 

The enigma puzzled her, and she pitied him a 
little for having been so foolish. 

Mrs. Ollivant behaved admirably. Her son 
had written her a long letter, but had explained 
nothing. A misunderstanding had arisen be- 
tween him and Flora, he told her, which would, 
he hoped, be temporary ; nothing that his moth- 
er or any one else could do or say would alter 
the state of the case, he added, foreseeing inter- 
vention and worry ; events must take their course. 
He begged his mother to stay at Teddington, 
and do all in her power to make his dear wife's 
existence happy, trusting to Providence for a 
happy issue out of present perplexities. He 
went on to give careful and business-like instruc- 
tions for the carrying on of affairs at the villa, 
with a thoughtfulness that was almost woman- 
like. 

Dull, empty days. The summer roses bloom- 
ed and withered, and all the grass was strewn 
with petals; but Flora, whose delight it had been 
to gather and arrange them, left bowls and vases 
empty, and suffered the flowers to die ungather- 
ed; until Mrs. Ollivant came to the rescue, and 
made a daily raid, in a strictly business-like man- 
ner, with big garden scissors and capacious basket. 
That tranquil repose and silence of the house be- 
came beyond measure melancholy. ‘There were 
sunlight and warmth and flowers and brightness 
and color throughout the rooms, and the gar- 
den and glancing river outside the windows, but 
voices and laughter were mute ; for the occasional 
speech of the two ladies seemed hardly to stir the 
silence. When she was not roaming listlessly in 
the garden, Flora spent her hours on a sofa read- 
ing, or musing, with her eyes fixed upon one 
particular patch of carpet or wall. There was a 
restraint between the two women, truly as they 
loved each other. In all their conversations 
each feared to touch some perilous point, and 
thus their talk became of necessity studied com- 
monplace. Every day Flora grew more languid, 
and less inclined for even these poor little intervals 
of talk. ‘The local surgeon whom Dr. Ollivant 
had intrusted with the care of his wife’s health 
—an elderly man, of good standing in his pro- 
fession—opined that this languor and lowness of 
spirits were only natural—to be expected at such 
a time. 

“I wish Dr. Ollivant could give you more of 
his society,” said the surgeon, Mr. Chalfont, in 
his cheerfal tone; ‘* that would brighten you a 
little, no doubt. But of course, with his exten- 
sive practice, it is impossible; a man in his po- 
sition is the slave of his own reputation.” 

Mr. Chalfont was completely ignorant of the 
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“SHE PACED THE ROSE WALKS SLOWLY.” 





fact that Dr. Ollivant had ceased altogether to | titioners in London to confirm Mr. Chalfont’s 


come to the Willows. 
One day he gently reproved his patient on ac- 


count of certain red circles which disfigured her | 


pretty eyes. 

**T am very much afraid we have been cry- 
ing,” he said, with a shocked air. ‘* Now, really 
this will not do. Mrs. Ollivant”—appealing to 
the elder lndy—** you must not allow this. Tran- 
quillity of mind just now is most essential ; and, 
surrounded as we are by all that can render-life 
happy, why should there be any tears? We 
must go out more; we must get more fresh air.” 

Flora promised, with .a pathetic little smile, 
that there should be no more tears. 

**T wish to obey you,” she faltered, ‘‘ for—for 
the sake of—" And here broke into a sob that 
alarmed the family doctor. 

For whose sake—for whom had she to live? 
What charm, -or hope, or pride, or glory, could 
life hold for her henceforward? 

** Hysterical,” murmured Mr, Chalfont. 

He prescribed for the hysteria, and seat his 
patient one of those mild solutions of ether or 
ammonia which are supposed to regulate the 
throb of foolish hearts, and tranquilize the pulses 
fluttered by a mint ill at ease; the sort of ano- 
dyne which, in a more advanced stage of civiliza- 
tion, Shakspeare’s physician would have insisted 
upon sending to Macbeth by way of practical re- 
ply to the usurper’s famous question. 

A week later Dr. Ollivant received a telegram 
one morning from his friend at Teddington. 

Providence had permitted him to be a father 
only for one brief hour. The eyes of his infant 
son had opened on life’s bleak morning for so 
brief a span that the father was unable to see 
their brightness. All had happened premature- 
ly, and in the dead of night. His wife lived, but 
was very weak, the telegram informed him. 

He was at the Willows as soon as cab and train 
could convey him there. He stood in the dark- 
ened chamber, with its summer coolness and per- 
fume of many roses, bending over the little wax- 
en form of his first-born, his mother beside him, 
weeping their mutual blighted hopes. 

**T should have been so fond of him, so proud 
of him, Cuthbert; and he was so like you,” 
sobbed the disappointed grandmother. 

Dr. Ollivant smiled ever so faintly. There 
was little in.that baby face, so pale and flower- 
like—a snow-drop half unfolded—to recall the 
stern mould of his own features, 

His wife’s room was on the opposite side of 
the corridor, only a few paces distant, but there 
he dared not enter. She was very weak ; there 
was no danger, Mr. Chalfont told him—he had 
brought down one of the most distinguished prac- 


| opinion—but the utmost care was needed. 
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| few consoling words from you— 


‘*But, my dear Sir, surely your presence~a 
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** Then I will not see her,” said Dr. Ollivant. | 
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‘*Might cause undue agitation,” interrupted 
Dr. Ollivant. ‘* Does she seem much grieved by 
the loss of her child ?” 

‘** Well, so far as I can discover from her man- 
ner, not acutely. She moaned a little when your 
mother told her of the infant’s death, and mur- 
mured something indistinctly ; but she has shed 
no tears for the poor little fellow. ‘There seems 
a general depression of mind, rather than any 
passionate grief. As she recovers strength we 
must endeavor to cheer and rouse her. I am 
sorry to see you so deeply affected by your loss, 
my dear Sir,” added Mr. Chalfont, compassiona- 
ting that look of fixed trouble in the doctor’s face 
—a certain hopeless look not to be mistaken. 

‘* Yes, it is a great disappointment. My poor 
little boy! It would have been sweet to me to 
work for him, to think of him in my loneliest 
hours. My son! It is hard to say those words 
only of the dead. My son!” 

He staid at the Willows all that day and all 
night, but took care that Flora should be igno- 
rant of his presence. All night he sat alone in 
the room adjoining that solemn chamber where 
his dead child lay; and once in the dead of the 
night, and once in the faint gray of the early 
morning, he went in and knelt by the little bed. 
**T accept Thy chastisement of my sin, O 
Lord,” he said; ‘‘ but let not the burden of my 
wrong-doing fall upon my innocent wife!” 
Never perhaps in all his life had he made so 
direct an appeai to his Creator and Judge—nev- 
er before had prayer so earnest, so utterly sin- 
cere, gone forth from those worldly lips. 

He received the blow that had fallen upon him 
in all humility, but the stroke was not the less 
heavy. He had counted upon winning his child’s 
affections in the days to come, although he might 
never regain the love of his wife. The child 
would be a link betwéen them, even though he, 
the husband, remained hateful in Flora’s eyes— 
a tie that must needs draw them together some- 















times, though their looks and words might be 
cold when they met. 

For more than a week Flora’s state was preca- 
rious, and in all that time Dr. Ollivant came to 
and fro, spending every hour that he could spare 
from his professional duties at the Willows ; rest~ . 
ing little, full of anxiety and care, watchful of 
nurses and doctor, but never entering his wife’s 
room. When she had taken a fortunate turn, 
and was progreféing entirely to Mr. Chalfont’s 
satisfaction, Dr. Ollivant went back to Wimpole 
Street for good, as hopeless as a man can well be 
and yet bear the burden of life. 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





DINNER TOILETTE. 


HIS elegant dress is of lapis blue faille, open- 
ing over a petticoat of lemon-colored taf- 
fetas The skirt falls straight and plain, forming 
a court train, and is open on one side only to 
show the petticoat beneath. It is edged with a 
band of azurine blue velvet, lined with lemon- 
colored taffeta, the edges of which are turned 
back in graduated points, so as to show the lin- 
ing both on the train and the tablier. ‘The pet- 
ticoat is trimmed with narrow flounces, some 
lengthwise and some crosswise, and finished 
down the middle with blue velvet bows. The 
corselet is entirely of blue velvet, with basques, 
cut square, and rather long in front, and very 
short behind. The sleeves of blue faille are 
trimmed en sabot with a coquille of blue velvet 
lined with lemon-colored silk, surmounting three 
lemon-colored hemmed flounces. The yelvet 
corselet is buttoned in front. The square open- 
ing is edged with beaded blonde or Bruges lace, 
which also forms a ruff around the neck. Blue 
and lemon-colored faille bow in the hair, with a 
red rose placed upright in the centre of the bow. 
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A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 


NE of the chief attractions to Swiss tourists 

is the lovely Lake Lucerne, the most ex- 
quisitely beautiful of all the Swiss lakes, which 
forms the western basin of the Vier Waldstatter- 
See, or the Lake of the Four Cantons, and is 
perched high up in the mountains, at an altitude 
of more than fourteen hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. On either shore Mount Pilatus 
and the Righi hold guard, while the hills at the 
head of the lake, at its junction with the river 
Reuss, are covered with the city of Lucerne, 
with its long wall and watch-towers dating back 
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A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND—A LESSON IN LATIN. 


to the fourteenth century. From one of the old- 
est of these towers, in the middle of the Reuss, 
which was formerly used as a ducerna, or light- 
house, both lake and city derive their name. 
Apart from these relics of antiquity and its ex- 
treme beauty of location, the city itself, however, 
contains little to arrest the traveler’s attention. 
Its most noticeable object is perhaps Thorwald- 
sen’s lion, the Lion of Lucerne, a monument 
dedicated to the twenty-six officers and seven 
hundred and sixty soldiers of the Swiss Guard 
who died in Paris during the Reign of Terror, 
in 1792, in defense of the royal cause of France. 
The monument was erected in 1821, and repre- 





sents a colossal lion, twenty-eight feet long by 
eighteen feet high, cut in bold relief out of the 
face of a high sandstone rock. The dying lion 
holds the fleur-de-lis in his paws, endeavoring to 
defend it with his last gasp, while his life-blood 
flows from a wound made by the spear which 
still remains in his side. The rock bears the 
inscription, ‘ Helvetiorum fidei ac virtuti die X. 
Augusti, IT. et III. Septembris, MDCCXCII. 
Hee sunt nomina eorum, qui ne sacramenti 
fidem fallerent, fortissime pugnantes ceciderunt : 
Duces XXVI._ Solerti amicorum cura cladi su- 
perfuerunt duces XVI.” The accompanying pic- 


|} sand feet above the level of the sea. 


ture shows somé peasants trying to take a lesson | 


°* 
in Latin by spelling out the inscription, while a 
veteran near by descants on the bravery of the 
Lucerne heroes, who suffered themselves to be 
massacred rather than yield. 

In the second picture we see the tourists as- 
cending the Righi in a railway carriage, some- 
thing similar to that used in the ascent of our 
own Mount Washington. From its isolated po- 
sition the Righi commands one of the finest pano- 
ramas of scenery in all Switzerland. It is also 
more accessible than most of the Swiss mount- 
ains, being comparatively low, not quite six thou- 
It has the 
advantage, however, over many of its higher 








A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND—UP THE RIGHI IN THE RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 
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neighbors that the view is unobstructed in every 
part of the horizon, and nothing can be imag- 
ined more enchanting than the sunrise view from 
its summit when it is not veiled in mist, which 
is oftenest the case, with the Black Forest and 
Lake Zug at the north, the lofty Bernese Alps 
and Lakes Alpnach and Sarnen at the south, 
Lake Lowertz, Schwytz, and Mount Roosberg 
at the*east, and Lake Lempach and the Reuss at 
the west, while the cities of Lucerne and Zug 
nestle at the base. Half an hour before sunrise 
the blast of an Alpine horn at the hotel warns 
the travelers to prepare for the glorious sight in 
store for them; but so intense is the cold at this 
matutinal hour, and so frequently insufficient the 
supply of wraps, that placards are actually hung 
in the rooms forbidding the guests to take the 





clothes off the bed when going to see the sun- | 


rise. On the descent from the mountain, a short 
detour enables the traveler to visit the scene of 
William Tell’s exploits, and the ruins of Gesler’s 
castle; and woe be to him if he has the hardi- 
hood to cast a doubt on the existence of Switz- 
erland’s darling hero! 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cnortiz.—The plaid suit, if of dark self-colored 
plaids, not tartans, will be stylish. 

Two Years’ Svsscriser.—Pat jet galloon and fringe 
or else velvet and fringe on your basque and over-skirt. 
The lower skirt does not need altering. Your brown 
poplin is a good shade. Get lighter brown cashmere 
for a cuirass and over-skirt, using poplin for sleeves 
and lower skirt. The cuirass is a smooth-fitting plain 
basque, without pleats, and extending over the hips. 
A pattern is given in this number of the Bazar. It is 
used alike by the stout and slender. 

L. D.—Velvet is not popular here for trimming 
black alpaca, cashmere, or any other wool goods. You 
should use pleatings of the alpaca, or else shirred 
ruffies. If you want to trim the cuirass, get Titan 
braid an inch wide, and put lengthwise stripes on the 
whole basque and sleeves. The best style for making 
up alpaca is a cuirass, a long or short apron, and a 
box-pleated back without flounces behind, and only 
one in front. This single flounce may for variety's 
sake be either shirred or box-pleated, and edged with 
a knife pleating. 

Hovsexeerer.—It is contrary to our custom to rec- 
ommend special articles. The one you refer to was 
used incidentally as an illustration of the principle in- 
volved in the paper. 

8. J. H.—Our patience is sometimes tried by ques- 
tions the answers to which are self-evident to all who 
know any thing about the usages of society. For in- 
stance, it seems hardly possible, in the light of the 
nineteenth century, that any one should doubt wheth- 
er to take a dressing-case, etc., when going, with mal- 
ice prepense, to spendethe night with a friend. Such 
queries are too puerile to deserve an answer; and we 
warn the writers that they generally find a place in 
the waste-basket, save where they serve to point a 
moral, as in the present case. 

Isanet.—We believe that the pupils of the school 
you mention, and similar institutions, wear uniforms 
on Sundays and visiting days, and dress in their usual 
attire at all other times. 

Annte R.—Get Titan braid over an inch wide, and 
put it in lengthwise rows on your cuirass and apron. 
Scallop or fringe the edge. 

A Reaper.—The cuirass basque with an apron over- 
skirt is most in favor this fall for black cashmere over 
dresses. 

L. 8S. D.—Have a basque and over-skirt of your bro- 
caded silk, with cashmere sleeves and lower skirt, 
trimmed with bias bands of the brocade. The mate- 
lassé silks resemble old-time brocades, but are thick 
as if wadded. 

Graoz anp Neti.—Thule, as used in the title A 
Princess of Thule, is pronounced as if spelled Thauly. 
The book is published by Harper & Brothers. 

Rroumonp.—The Bazar has already said that sta- 
tioners’ bills for wedding-cards are quite as often paid 
by the bridegroom as by the bride’s parents. 

A Constant Reaper.—We have no pattern of the 
matelassé suit. Read New York Fashions of this num- 
ber of the Bazar for instructions about the wide pleat 
in the back. The facing and binding are put on be- 
fore the pleats are laid: 

M. A. P.—To mark table napkins write in one corner 
with indelible ink the name of the lady of the house, 
or else merely the family name. Sometimes the mono- 
gram or else plain initials are wrought in Turkey red 
cotton. 





Tax Metropolitan Museum of Art, limited as are its 
actual resources, is already beginning to produce upon 
the popular taste and feeling for art among us effects 
similar in kind, though unfortunately inferior in de- 
gree, to those which are revolutionizing practical art 
in London, under the impulse of the magnificent col- 
lections of the South Kensington Museum, and of Sir 
Richard Wallace’s noble exhibition of the Hertford 
treasures in Bethnal Green. There are hundreds, not 
to say thousands of the most prosperous classes in 
this country who are learning to-day, for the first time, 
from the Metropolitan Museum of art, that the legiti- 
mate domain of art ought to include all that serves 
and cheers our daily domestic life. That a candlestick 
or a cup, @ table service or a bracelet, may be made a 
thing of beauty and ‘‘a joy forever,” was a common- 
place of civilization three thousand years ago in Cy- 
pras, and three hundred years ago in Italy and Flan- 
ders, Germany and France. This the Metropolitan 
Museum is revealing to us to-day in its antique treas- 
ures. That the thing which has been for others may 
be again for us, Starr & Mancvs began to entreat the 
public to understand long before the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum was opened. Simply to pass from the Museum 
to-day to their wareroome at 22 John Street (up stairs), 
will show how faithfully they have labored in this high 
vocation. Their artists are incessantly busy, inventing 
new combinations of form, and of color, too; for 
chemistry is now subduing the metals themselves to 
pigments, wherewith to make the simplest as well as 
the most elaborate, the least as well as the most ex- 
pensive articles of personal ornament or household 
service, at once captivating to the eye and suggestive 
to the mind. This is no doubt a good business policy. 
But it is something more. It is a service rendered to 
the cause of education, not the less valuable that it 
comes without ostentation and in the ordinary chan- 
nels of daily life.—{Com.] 





Gaaerne, choking, disagreeable feeling of 
loose bristles in the mouth entirely avoided by 
the use of Crown Tooth Brushes ;. the bristles 
are securely fastened in by a new process, and 
are warranted not to fall out or break off while 
using. Every variety of pattern and hardness 
of bristle. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 








Dyzrne anv CLeantne.—Take your dyeing and clean- 
ing to the New York Dyeing and Printing Establish- 
ment, Staten Island. Offices: 98 Duane Street; 752 
Broadway ; 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 166 & 168 
Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn; and 40 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia. Established 55 years.—{Com.] 











Coryixe Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the § upplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent bya mail on receiptof 25 cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


LES, Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY H 

Mori ‘AND } FRECKLE LOTION, which is harmless, 

and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 

EDONE and Pirie Rerpy, the great Skin Mepicine 

for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Consult. 
B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 

49 Bond Sts, New York. 
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SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CHAS, Vv. PECKHAM, 


RELIABLE HU R DEALER 
IN FI HSTLOLASS. aoops ONL 
And only importer who retails at wholesale 8. Send 
stamp for illustrated Price-List before purchasing. No. 
7 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart’s. All 
goods sent with privilege to examine. What can be fair- 
er? The new Coiffure now out—the “‘CATOGAN.” 
Send for Price-List. #7 N. B. I do not advertise im- 
possible prices, inducing ladies to forward money and 
receive trash in return. 
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Crown Perfumes: 
ASK FOR THE NEW ODORS, 
*BUTTERFLY ORCHIS. 
*CROWN BOUQUET. 
*HAWTHORN BLOOM. 
*HIGH-LIFE BOUQUET. 
*MEADOW QUEEN. 
*TANGLEWOOD BOUQUET. 
*MATHIOLA. 


*WILD FLOWERS OF INDIA. 
SAMPLES OF NEW ODORS OPEN FOR TRIAL. 























FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
FINE TOILET ARTICLES. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 
Nos, 478 & 480 Broadway, New York. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, ..181 Piec be " 
imonne Stone China Dinner Sets’ 100 





Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,..... ‘a pe * 00 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets, .. “ 400 
Gold d China Tea Sets,......... +46 “ s - 


French China Dinner Plates, per dozen, Sesscces 


Water Goblet.......... $1 50 and 3 00 
Also Housefurnishing Goods in great variety. 
Send for the New Catalogue, mailed free, at 


HADLEY’S, 
5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 


Between 35th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post-Office Order. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS seyzk* 


on sale at WEL LEAM SCHAUS,749 Broad- 
way, New York. C on app 
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HE BAZAAR COMPANI 


Consisting of Two Pair of Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, any color or size, Two Fine 
Lace Collarettes, one set Handsomely Embroidered Linen Cuffs and Collar, and 





One Best Quality A ae Windsor Scarf, = _ a, enclosed in an Elegant Perfumed 


Box, suitable for Boudoir Ta 





Pair for $2 75. 


ie, ent postpaid on receipt 
Having just received our Fall Importation of the Celebrated ** BAZAAR” Two-But- 
ton Kid Gloves, we are now prepared to offer all the Newest Shades at $1 00 per Pair, or Three 


Send for our FALL | heme tery tod of Furs, Ribbons, Tar Trimmings, Laces, and 


Millinery Goods, 


853 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


t=” TO AVOID Loss, SEND P. 0. ORDER 


Samples sent a on application to J. T 


aylor’s Bazaar, 


BR DRAFT. 





PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
Sected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders, Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rhewm, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tomic action of the tron. The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness, 

Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free. MALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York, 


THE GREAT 





-Preserver of Health! 





Smith’s Patent Perforated Buckskin Undergarments 
prevent Coughs, Colds, and Lung Diseases, 
and are a sure cure for Rheumatism. Recom- 
mended for Invalids and aged people by the best med- 
ical authority. Have been for six years before the 
American public, and never failed to give satisfaction. 
Send for circular. 


D.C.HALL&CO., 
44 West Broadway, New York, 


Agents for the Patent Buckskin Supporter and Sib- 
ley’s Patent Dress Shields. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


THE NATIONAL WOOD 
WP CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wood Carpeting, 
942 BROADWAY. 
Send 3-Cent Stamp for Designs. 
By sending me Tzn Cents, 

I be send you a 


LADIES, = aa 


or a iis. mate ofa 
SACQUE, JACKET, WAIST, or a Pattern of 
any thing for Ladies’ Wear, with Model, 25 cts. 
Send stamp for “ Hyatt’s Ladies’ Fashion "Journal, - 
(sent free). “en GEO. W. HYATT, 
27 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

4 IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggiste. 
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Buffalo 
and 
Otter 


Beaver Mohair, 
able Brilliantines 


31 Varieties. 


We confidently call the attention of the 
Public to our different brands of BLACK 
GOODS, believing them to be the best in 
the market jin 


Fabric, Lustre, and Shade, 


We are the Sole Importers of above brands. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & C0, 


427 & 429 Broadway, N.Y. 





ALPACAS, 





mportant to Ladies.—throngh the 
on iberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can —— themselves and make a comfortable livin 
r is extended to every industrious woman E 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on vip of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —Mme. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, 1 N.Y. | Y. Send for circular, 


]{RENCH STAMPING P PATTERNS.— 
Send for Circular. 
Muz. L. CENDRIER, 125 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








Human Hair Goods. 
L. SHAW. 


By BOWERY, CORNER 4th aa. 

ANCH STORE No, 345 6th AVE., 

BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. W., 
UP STAIRS, 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Having just received my stock of Fall goods, it en- 
ables mie to offer - the latest novelties at prices to 
suit the times, All long hair Switches, finest quality 
of hair, solid, not dyed: 

Sete, BOGE, Sino c gts cevcdcdeccces cscacdas $3 00 
24 inches, 4 ounces... 

26 inches, 4 ounces 
28 inches, 4 ounces. 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. 

Curls warranted naturally curly, and not Boiled and 
Baked, from $1 00 to $20 00. No extra charge for ex- 
tra colors, 


COM BINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 25c., 50c., and 
$1 00 per yard. Ladies’ own hair made over in latest 
styles. Goods sent C.O.D. by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or money in registered letters, will be 
sent free of charge. 

A liberal discount to the wholesale trade. 


ANOTHER CHANCE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF Xv. 


POSTPONED TO 
November 30th, 1874. 


DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 











One Grand Cash Gift............ $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 25,000 


5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 100,000 
10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000each 90,000 
50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 


100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 


19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 1 950,000 

Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2 500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 

$50 





Whole Tickets 00 
IN. vn cnrias 0 ches chess cb6-esenvece 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ......... § 00 
11 Whole Tickets for............ 500 00 
22 1-2 Tickets for................. 1,000 00 





For Tickets or information, 
ddress 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 


Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 


POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. 


20 


WILL BUY A 


FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND 


OF THE 


N.Y. Industrial Exhibition Co. 


Authorized by the Legislature of the State of N. Y. 


2d Series Drawing, - OCT. 5, 1874, 


EVERY BOND 
purchased previous to October 5th will participate. 
Address for Bonds and full particulars 


MORGENTHAD, BRUNO, & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y. 
Post-Office Drawer 29. 


Hon. F. A. Atperorr, Pres. Ws. C. Moors, Treas. 
Gen. A. 8S. Diven, Vice-Pres, | R. J. Topp. Secy. 
Applications for Agencies Received. 


AS A WEALTH- 
Producing power in 
restoring to useful labor 
an army of ye men, 
the Nc tlastic 
Truss stands pre-em- 
inent. This truss affords 
immediate relief; is worn 
night and day with ease. 
Retains the rupture abso- 
lutely in every case, and should not be removed during 
the few weeks necessary to effect a cure. Sold at a 
moderate price. Quite durable. This new Truss is 
sent wy mail every where by THE ELASTIC TRUSS 
CO., No. 683 Broadway, New York City, who send 
circulars free when reques 


Was are English Channel Shoes? 

Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the sole 
and upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole. Amer- 
icans cut this channel from the edge of the sole and 
the thin lip turns up in wearing. e English chan- 
nel, which never turns up, is cut from the surface, 
leaving a dark line when closed. As it can not be cut 
in thin, poor leather, it indicates a good article. 


| FRENCH Stamping Co., 1 105 Bleecker St., N. Ti. offer 
for the Winter Season New Parchemin Patterns by 
the best French artists. ga~ Circular and sample free, 
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AT STEWART & 60.| € 


Are offering 
RARE AND UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


Black, Plain, and Fancy 
Silks & Poplins. 


100 Pieces ROLLED 


Ly Popli 
ons Fopllns, 
CLOTH SHADES, at the extremely low price of 75, 
per yard, $1 having been previously the lowest price. 


Black’ and White Stripe Silks, 


NEW DESIGNS, at 75e., 85e., and $1 per yard, 
POSITIVE BARGAINS. 


COLORED FANCY 


Mille Raye Stripes, 


DARK FALL COLORS, at $1 per yard, usually sold 
at $1 25 per yard. 








200 pieces NOVELTIES IN 


Fancy Silks, 


CHENES, JASPE, and CAMAYEUX, at 
$1 25 per yard; good value for $1 75. NEW and 
CHOICE. 


PLAIN DRESS SILKS, 


SPECIALLY SELECTED SHADES, for their retail 


sales, from $1 35 to $3 50 per yard, comprising 
the tints of 


Bleu de Roi, Marine, 
Gros de Bleu, Pecheur, 
Dragon, Bouteille, 
Acier, Fume Nigre, 
Poire, Brule, Scabieuse, 
Amethyste, Nacaret, 
AND MANY DIFFERENT SHADES OF 
Acajou Brown. 





20. Cases 


Black Silks 


Will also be added of the BEST VALUE YET PRE- 
SENTED, and to which special attention is solicited. 





EIGHT DIFFERENT GRADES OF 


PONSON’S “EXCELSIOR” 


Qualities will be offered at a REDUCTION of 15 per 
cent. from former low prices. 
Gros Grains, Failles, 
Drap de Milan, 
Cashmere du Rhone, 
Cashmere Sublime, 
**Gold 0 brand,” 
Bonnets, ‘* Cashmere Cyclops,” 


Forming in COMPLETENESS, VARIETY, AND 
PRICE a collection never surpassed. 





Samples forwarded on application. 
Orders will receive prompt and im- 
mediate attention, 





A visit of inspection will amply repay. 





Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 
Tenth Streets, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stante at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have Tag! prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
“— household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. _ 


1G TU MNAL TINTS P PRESERVED in Autumn leaves 

by using CROMASOTE. Price 60 cents pee bottle, 
prepaid. Address FRANK W. GERARD, 

P.O. Box 4763. 68 Cedar Street, New York. 
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GET THE GENUINE! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 





—. 





New F (Crossed-Boned) 


AND 


Letter D Improved 


PATENT 


GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS. 


KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AS THE 


M IST PERFECT CORSET MADE. 


Sp 
giving 


al attention is called to our new F, the bones crossing each other at the side and over the hips, 
<tra support to the wearer, and at the same time producing a beautiful rounded figure. 


These Corsets 


are rac > of fine French Coutille, richly trimmed with Lace and Edging; elaborately boned in a superior style 


with che best Greenland Whalebone. 


Every bone stitched through and fanned with silk. No corset has ever 


attained so world-wide a reputation as the GLOVE-FITTING. In length and fullness of bust it can 


not be improved. 
No other is genuine. 


See that the name, THOMSON, and the trade-mark, a CROWN, are stamped on every pair. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 478 & 480 Broadway, N.¥Y., 
Sole Importers and Patentees for the U.S, 





Arnold, Constable, & Go. 


Cor. Broadway & 19th St., N.Y., 


Are now offering a magnificent stock of the latest 
Parisian Novelties in 


Fall § Winter Dress Goods. 


All the choice and desirable Fabrics and Colorings 
introduced this season, comprising full lines of every 
grade, and at the LOWEST PRICES. 


Camel s - Hair Shawls, 
Direct from India. 


The largest and most extensive stock ever exhibited 
in this market, containing many choice NOVELTIES 
in DESIGN and Coloring, and at LOW _ acm ICES. 
OPEN CENTRES, all colors. DECC UARES. 

FILLED SQU JARES. STRIPED LONG 3 AWLS. 
Together with a great variety of 
INDIA SCARFS, &c. 
The attention of their Customers and STRANGERS 


visiting the city is called to the above, offering UNU- 
SUAL INDUCEMENTS. 


BLACK SILKS. 


“‘Tapissier Renaissance.” 
Just received, a full stock of the above CELEBRA- 
TED MAKE, in all the various grades, 
MUCH BELOW REGULAR PRICES. 
The above goods are unsurpassed in brilliancy of 


finish and durability. 
DRESS SILKS. 


Fall and Winter Colorings. 
TAFFETAS, 
WHITE SATINS and SIL _ manufactured spe- 
cially for BRIDAL DRESSES 
FANCY STRIPED & FIGURED SILKS. 


The latest novelty, ‘‘MATELASSE,” for SKIRTS, 
JACKETS, and “ CUIRASSES.” 


LADIES’, MISSES’, & CHILDREN’S 
Outfitting Department. 


MISSES and CHILDREN’S SACQUES & DRESSES, 
LADIES’ MORNING W RAPPERS, FRENCH and 
AMERICAN UNDERGARMENTS, INFANTS’ 
OUTFITS, and WEDDING TROU SSEAUX, com- 
plete at short notice. 

Tr al 

SUITS and OVERCOATS, 


Suitable for BOYS from 4 to 7 years. 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th St., N. Y. 











The Comfort Corset, 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
A Skirt and Stocking Supporter. 


In this remarkable invention, which is having such 
an unprecedented sale throu, shout the country, we 
offer the ladies a garment which we claim is the abso- 
lute perfection of comfort and beauty. 

This Corset has a Socket adjustment for the shoul- 
ders, so nicely contrived and fitted that it can not by 
any means allt up on the neck or down on the arm; 
it has also a taleabe strap for sustaining the stockings. 
By these inventions the whole burden of the clothes is 
transferred to that part of the shoulder best adapted 
to sustain their weight; a every thing with- 
out the least inconvenience and Simsost without the 
wearer’s consciousness, and realizing the name we give 
the garment—making it in very truth A COMFORT 
CORSET. 

In the place of bones, we insert continuous rows of 
very stiff’ cord, which give all the support of bones, with 
the adv: antage of yielding to every movement of the 
form and of being Tashel without changing the fit- 
ness of the garment. Stylish and tasty as a French 
Corset, yet combining ease and comfort with elegance 
and shape, our Corset has the unqualified approval of 
every physician that has seen it. For children, the ad- 
vent of this Corset marks a new era in Children’s 
Waists. No movement of the arms can displace the 
shoulder sockets; stockings and skirts are always in 
position, and all is ease and comfort. Walking or run- 
ning, sitting down or jumping rope, it is all the same. 

We lace the Lady’s Corset; the child’s waist buttons 
in the back, but is a perfect little corset in its beauty 
of fitness to the form. Each corset is stamped with 
two numbers signifying the two measurements, the first 
being the size in inches around the waist, and the sec- 
ond around the shoulders, and the variations are such 
that any lady or child ean be easily fitted. 

For sale by retailers thronghout the country, and 
wholesale by the BOSTON COMFORT CORS. CO., 

No. 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 





*GROS GRAINS,” and FAILLES.* 





EHRICH’S. 
Real Laces, 


Black Silks, 
The “Melville” Black Alpacas, 


Ladies’ Underwear, 


Infants’ Wear, &c. 
and 289 Eighth Ave. N. Y. 


Waltham Watches. 


The attention of ladies is 5-9 wed requested to 
& hew watch just introduced. 


STEM-WINDING WATCH, 

For ladies, of low price and excellent quality. Wal- 
tham Watches are so well known as reliable time- 
keepers that it is not necessary to expatiate on their 
merits; and the only objection to the ladies’ watches 
hitherto were their large size, and that they were key- 
winders. This new watch is smaller than the others 
and winds and sets without a key. It is sold at such 
a low price that,all will give it the preference over any 
other watch in the market. We send these watches by 

mail or express to any part of the Union without risk 
to the 
free. 





urchaser. 

ddress 
HOWARD & CO., 222 5th Avenue, New York. 

When you write, mention that advertisement was 
seen in Harper's Bazar. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NOVELTIES IN ees, 


Send for a price-list, which is sent 





ES, 

“ “ Bo ows, 

ee ee ES, 

~ ‘© RUCHINGS. 

4 ‘* APRONS, 

re BREAKFAST CAPS, 


BREAKFAST SETS, 
&e., &c., just received, 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 BROADWAY, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the Ui ited States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Haneer’s Macazing, Harrer’s Weexcy, and Harerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrekty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage yable 
at the offices where received. wi “— 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazing, or 20 cents for 
the Werk y or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with thé 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 


understood that the subscriber wishes to commence | 


with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


In ae by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft | 


payable to the order of Harper & Brorturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


_ the sender. 


Terms FoR Apvertistne tv Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Rifles, Shot Guus, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Mastrated Price-List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
BACON'S GENESIS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 


CHURCHES. The Genesis of the New England 
Churches. By Leonarp Bacox. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Il. 

MILL'S LOGIC, Revised Edition. A System of 
“Logie, Ratiocinative and Inductive: being a Con- 
nected View of the Principles of Evidence and the 
Methods of Scientific Pnvestigation. By Joun 
Srvarrt Mint. Printed from the Eighth London 
edition. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00; Sheep, $3 50. 

IIL. . 

GILLMORE’'S PRAIRIE AND FOREST. Prairie 
and forest: A Description of the Game of North 
America, with Personal Adventures in their Pur- 
suit. By Parker Gritmore (“ Ubique”). Tlustra- 
ted. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 

CAIRNES'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Some Lead- 
ing Principles of Political Economy Newly Ex- 
pounded. By J. E. Carenes, M.A., Emeritus Pro- 
essor of Political Economy in U University College, 
London. Crown Syo, pers $2 50. 


NIMROD OF THE Seay or, The American Whale- 
man. By Writtam M. Davis. With many Illustra- 





tions. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
VI. 
HYOROPHOBIA. Hydrophobia: Means of Avoid- 


} ing its Perils and Preventing its Spread. By 

H. Boutry, Member of the Institute of France, 
General Inspector of the Veterinary Schools of 
France, &c., &c. Translated by A. Lravrarp, 
M.D., V.S., Principal Surgeon and Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy and Surgery in the N. Y 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 8vo, Paper, 35 
cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Miss CRAIK’S Sylvia’s Choice. 


SALEM. A Tale of the Seve nteenth Century. 
R. CastTLeton. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S For Love and Life. 


75 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


By D. 


8vo, Paper, 


TROLLOPE’S Doctor Thorne. Popular Edition. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


PAYN’S The 
DE 


Best of Husbands. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MILLE’S The Living 


Link. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Miss BRADDON’S Taken at the Flood. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. “ial 
ROBINSON’S Second-Consin Sarah. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and I. Ilustrated. 


| 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


TROLLOPE’S Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
BENEDICT’S John Worthington’s Name. 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


| VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety- Three. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


PAYN’S At Her Mercy. 
THE BLUE RIBBON. By the Author of “‘St.Olave's,” 


“‘Jeanie’s Quiet Life," “* Meta’s Faith,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


8vo, Pa- 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BLACK'S A Princess of Thule. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

ea Harper & Broruens will send ei‘ her of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ez Harper's Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS, 
| SQUARE AND UPRIGHT, $i. '2a.bcntance’ 
| emtire scale, yet mellow and sweets 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
can not be excelled in tone or beauty 3; they defy 
competition, The Concerto Stop is a fine 
Imitation of th Human Voice. 

All are warranted for 6 years. PRICES 
EXTREMELY LOW /forcash or part cash, 
and balance in monthly or quarterly pay- 
ments. Second-hand instruments taken 
in exchange for newy; also, for sale at greut 
bargains. AGEN rs WANTED jin ev ery 
County in th U.S. A liberal discount 
Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges, &c. We 
mene Catalogues mailed, 

HORACE WATERS & SON, 

481 Broadway, New Yy ‘ork. P. 0. Box 567. 


$100 








For Ladies. 

Over 300 Branches started. Goods consigned; busi- 
ness highly respectable; no canvassing. Samples 
retailing every where for 85¢., and blanks, full par- 


ticulars, &c., on receipt of 25e 
AVERY & CO., 119 C hambers ‘St., N.Y. 


\ TANTED. —-BOOK AGENTS are wanted to 
NV ———— for the sale of the Life of Admiral 
‘oote, U. by Prof. James M. ee Yale Col- 
lege, by ccoatiniion, in every city and town in the 
United States. A book that records the deeds of one 
of America’s noblest heroes. Agents are also wanted 
to sell other books of thrilling interest and of the 
highest importance. Terms liberal. For further par- 
ticulars address AVERY BILL, 

Cc are of Harper & Brothers, New York. 





| 





Km your Bird in Health and Song by 
using SINGER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER, 
For sale by all druggists and bird and | cage dealers. 


PR, A MONTH to Age nts. Address C. M. 
$4 (Dd LININGTON & Bro., New York or t Chicago. 
FO 294 per day at home. Terms free. Address 
BOL ) Gao. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





{Octoser 10, 1874, 








FACETLE. 

As rt was THEx.—When Mr. John Clerk (afterward 
Lord Eldin) was at the bar he was remarkable for the 
sang-froid with which he treated the judges. On one 
occasion a junior counsel, on hearing their lordships 
give judgment against his client, exclaimed that he 
was “surprised at such a decision.” This was con- 
strued into a contempt of court, and he was ordered 
to attend at the bar next morning. Fearful of the 
consequences, he consulted his friend John Clerk 
who told him to be perfectly at ease, for he woul 
apologize for him in a way that would avert any un- 
Slonsinn result. Accordingly, when the name of the 
delinquent was called, John Clerk rose and addressed 
the assembled tribunal: “I am very sorry, my lords, 
that my young friend has so far forgotten himself as 
to treat your honorable court with disrespect. He is 
extremely penitent, and you will kindly ascribe his 
unintentional insult to his ignorance. You must see 
at once that it did originate in that. He said he was 
surprised at the decision of your lordshi Now if 
he not been very ignorant of what takes place in 
this court wee | day, had he known you but half so 
long a I have done, he would not be surprised at any 
thing you did.” ; 


The proprietor of a young ladies’ academy in Illinois 
has utterly ruined his business by causing to be in- 
gerted in s large number of papers a picture of the 
building, with girls standing on the balcony with last 
year's hats on their heads. 





—__>—_— 
ODE TO OCEAN. 


Welcome, bounding ocean ; 
Welcome, leaping wave; 
Your glad sparkling motion 
Is the joy I craye. 
umph! such pleasant breezes 
Shame ’tis to pollute. 
Smoking now displeases— 
Hence, you vile cheroot! 


Ocean, I adore you; 
Never feel so well 

As when bounding o’er you 
With a freshening swell. 

Dinner? Not at present; 
It is close below; 

And the deck’s so pleasant, 
Eating I'll forego. 


Lo! the white spray flying 
O’er our vessel sweeps. 
She, to helm replying, 
Onward bravely keeps. 
Every rope grows tauter 
As the surges spill— 
Brandy and hot water? 
Thank you, yes, I will. 


Welcome, bounding ocean ; 
Welcome, rising gale— 
Bless me, I’ve a notion 
That I’m feeling pale. 
All the folks I see 
Gazing are my face in— 
Hang it! oh, dear me! 
Hi, there! Stew— 
mentions 
SCOTCH SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


A Scotch clergyman told a Sunday-school that he 
was going to give them the description of the name 
ofa istingu ed poet in a rhyme, and asked them to 
guessit. “ Here it is,” said he: 

“Tt is a word of sach pains and stings, 
I'm loath to name such fiery things.” 
“ Burns! Burns!” shouted the scholars, and they were 
right. 

The gentleman who was given to understand has 

been returned to the donor. 
stishtiidaalpsnaninniaps 

Tue Foot anv THE Giass.—The difference between 
a fool and a looking-glass is said to be that the fool 
speaks without reflecting, and that the looking-glass 
reflects without speaking. 

ns 

‘Tue Most steaprast Fo.Lowers or ovr Fortunrs— 

Our creditors. 





A gentleman entered an omnibus not long since, car- 

ws, Sag him a bag, which he placed on the seat be- 
skle him. Soon after a young woman took the ad- 
joining seat. After bestowing frequent looks of sur- 
prise and indignation at her neighbor, who remained 

rfectly unconscious of her yo pm she sudden- 
y sprang upon her feet, and exclaiming, “ Insolent!” 
gave him a box on the ear. The assaulted one ven- 
tured to ask why he had become the recipient of this 
favor. ‘“ You pinched me,” exclaimed the lady, furi- 
ously. The gentleman, looking under the seat, brought 
to light a magnificent live lobster, which had escaped 
from the bag. 
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* As fleeting as watering-place love” is now consid- 
ered an expressive: saying. 


panne Laan 

A philosopher of China and a pigtail gentleman 
says: “ -breeding is nothing more than the art of 
knowing how to wait patiently until our turn comes, 
A little child won’t do this, and a little pig can not.” 

Rs Ae 8 cr a 

“How are you getting on at your new place ?” asked 
a ond of a girl whom she had recommended for a sit- 
uation, 

“ Very. well, thank you,” answered the girl. 

“I'm glad to hear it,” saidthelady. “‘ Your employ- 
er is a nice person, and you can not do too much for 


er. 
“IT don’t mean to, ma’am,” was the innocent reply. 


a 
' 











Recently two elderly Scotch maiden ladies, of a be- 
lieving, faithful, and rather superstitious turn, being 
from the Heelands, were startled out of their senses 
owing’to a revelation made to them by an old = 
man traveling in the same carri as to the history 
of an air-cushion which he carried on his lap with the 
utmost anxiety lest any one should touch it. ‘That 
air-cushion,” he said to his fellow-passengers, in a 
voice husky with emotion, “‘contains the last breath 
of my dead wife. She expired in a fit immediately 
after blowing it out. I beg, ladies, that you wil] not 


meddle with it.” 
A Milwaukee newspaper has the following curious 


notice: “‘ Wanted, a nurse to take charge of a basket 
of children left at this office a short time since.” 

















Wovutp-se Lover. “Dar am only one Drawback to de Gal, and dat’s her Color am agin her.” 


TURTLES. 
Sue (doubdtfully). “ Which way now ?” 
He (tenderly). “‘ Shall we take the bridle-path ?” 
Sus (blushingly). ‘Lf you will give me a lead.” 
sinning hinnninns 


One of the old settlers at the Isles of Shoals, seeing 
the name Psyche on the hull of a yacht the other day, 
spelled it out slowly, and then exclaimed, “ Well, if 
that ain’t the durndest way to spell fish!” 

cnestiemnnstpesieomnets 


LUCKY. 
Puorocraruer. “You can have either style you 
choose, Sir. There’s the full-length, or the three- 
quarters, that cuts off your legs, if you’d prefer it.” 
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AN ARISTOCRATIC BOARDER. 


Heap Warrter. “Oh, Miss, the Proprietor has dire: 
the Dining-Room is now in force, and that the Chair 
Lapy. “Tell the Proprietor that I ex 


, : D f t to Pay my little Darling’s Board, and that 
him by my side to having him subjected to rudeness in the Children’s Dining-Room.” 


cted me to say that the rule of no Dogs allowed in 
is wanted in the Children’s Dining-Room.” 
prefer keeping 


Tuer pest Bags.—A paper has discovered that hog- 
skin and cowhide bags hold ten times as much corn as 
canvas bags do, and cost only about one-tenth as much 
to get to market. The corn should be put into the 
bags before the skins are taken off the animals. 

~~. — 


A LUNAR OBSERVATION. 


Oupn Sattor (to parties looking through his glass). 
“Distance o’ the mewn from the earth, twenty-four 
millions o’ miles !” 

Country Exovursionist (standing by). “ Lawks! 
wh'heaow ever can they tell that, Sir?” 

On» Sartor. “How can we tell? Bless yer life, 
‘cause we've measured it to a hinch, Sir!” 
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An old man and his wife who came in by the New 
York Central road yesterday morning saw about thir- 
ty hacks at the door of the dépét, and about thirt; 
hack-men shouting “‘ Hack !” at them. man too! 
it all as a high compliment, and turning to the old 
lady, he said: “I tell you, mother, they ik we are 
something great, or they’d never had all these carria 
down here to meet us. I wonder how they knew we 
was coming ?” 


GOOD COMPANY. 


At evening in the winter-time 
I like to nestle near the fire, 
At leisure polishing a rhyme, 
Or dozing to my. heart’s.desire. : 
Then let the weather blow or freeze, 
The torrent stream along the street; 
I little care when well at ease 
Within my snug and safe rétreat. 


Should rhyme and reverie grow flat, 

I take a volume off the shelf, 
And enter on a cozy chat 

Between its author and myself. 
Should he appear a gloomy guest, 

I straight invite a dozen. more 
(My library is quite a nest 

f ancient and of modern lore). 


I call my Shelley or my Pope, 

My Burns, my Dryden, or my Keats; 
Or, if I nm a higher scope, 

My Milton here my Dante meets. 
For prose I summon Dicky Steele, 

Mild Addison or burly Sam 
Or, coming later down, ap) 

To Haz! tt, Hunt, or Charley Lamb. 


In Space’s and in Time's despite 
They hail from every land and age; 

With some I talk for half a night, 
With some for only half a page. 

They all are clever. Frankly, though, 
In brains J bear away the bell ; 

For they have told me all they know, 
And all I know I never tell. 


—————_—— 
aes MOST DIFFICULT AsoentT—Getting up a subscrip- 
tion. 
————_—_~_>—_—— 


THE SEA-SIDE LIBRARY. 

The following novels have been those most in re- 
quest during the late season at the sea-side : 

Far from the Madding .—When you determine 
to have a change somewhere, 

wer than Gold.—When you settle for your lodg- 
ings by the sea. 
he Impending Sword.—When you hear that your 
mother-in-law is coming too. 

At Her Mercy.—When she does come. 

Cruel Constancy.—When she stays on, fegardless of 
all your hints. 

Crushed beneath His Idol.—When the wife of your 
bosom actually backs her up. 

True to Her Trust.—When your landlady admits 
that she keeps no cat. 

Three Feathers.—When you wonder what is inside 
your bolster. 

My Time, and what I've done with It.—When you 
leave your watch in a bathing-house. 

Waiting for Tidings. —When you wonder if you'll 
hear of it again. 

The Last Inca,—When you have to pay for the draw- 
ing-room cloth, to which Master Tommy has tas the 
coup de grace (greeting your inexhaustible inkstand. 

Only.—When you announce your intention of 
going up to town for a few days on “ urgent business.” 


———> 
Tur Lanevages or Frowers—When the roses swect- 
ly breathe a dew. 


When = hear a man say, ‘{ Life is but a dream,” 
tread on his corns and wake him up. Life is real. 
——_—>——_———— 

An itinerant artist, somewhat after the style of the 
one who figured in the admirable picture by Meisson- 
nier of the sign-painter painting Bacchus, which was 
exhibited this year, only in this case very cross, very 

tuff, and a little deaf, was engaged to paint the Ten 

Jommandments on some tablets In a church. He 
worked two days at it, and at the end of the second 
day the pastor of the church came to see how the work 
prog . The old man stood by, smoking a short 
pi , as the reverend gentleman ran his eyes over the 
ablets. 

“Eh!” said the pastor, as his familiar eye detected 
something wrong in the wording of the precepts; 
“why, roe careless old man, you have left a part.of 
one of the Commandments entirely out, don’t you see ?” 

“No, no such thing,” said the old. man, putting on 
his spectacles ; “no; as left out. ere ?” 

“* Why, there,” persisted the pastor; ‘‘look at it in 
the Bible. You have left some of that Commandment 

” 


“Well, what if I have 2” said the artist, as he ran his 
eye complacently over his work—‘ what if I have? 
here’s more there now than you'll keep.” 
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THE WORLD IS FULL OF DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Younc Wire. “ Mother’s State-Room is very nice, and there’s such a lot of Life-Preservers ! 


anticipate any thing happening to her.” 


1 don’t 


Younc Hussanp (not in love with his mother-in-law). “‘ Just my luck.” 














